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A BRIEF HISTORY 



Early newspaper accounts mention lei^ding libraries in Idaho during the gold 
rush perioc^. These disappeared, and when women's clubs began to flourish at 
the begin .ling of the 20th century many of them established circulation li- 
braries and reading rooms. From this came today's public libraries. 

The Idaho Public Library Law was enacted in 1901, setting the tax levy at one 
mill. This maximum levy was raised to 2 mills in 1919. to 3 in 19A5. and to 
the current 5 mills in 1963. (However, it is no longer sufficient for a li- 
brary board to just ask for a budget of "x" mills since 1969 all taxing 
units must prepare a budget and certify the amount in dollars, not mills.; 
The Public Library Law is found in the Idaho Code, Chapter 26 — Sections 
33-2602 through 33-2608. 

The Public Ubrary Law. in 1901 as well as now, provided for the establish- 
ment of a public library in the boundaries of a school district, and a tax 
levy for this purpose. However, only Pierce, Elk River. Snake River, and 
Sugar-Salem School Districts had established libraries under this law by the 
early 1950'8. (Kuna and Rockland are more recent units established under this 
law. found in Section 33-2601 of the Idaho Code now.) 

From 1900 to 1915, the prospect of money from Andrew Carnegie for the cons^ 
tion of new public library buildings, spurred on 11 Idaho ^^'^J^J. 
support for the operation of a public library. The Carnegie buildings were^ 
Boise. Nampa, Caldwell. Weiser, Lewiston. Moscow. Wallace, Idaho Falls. Poca 
tello, Preston, and Mountain Home. 

(Weiaer's was at the Institute grounds, and abandoned many years ago; 
Pocatello's became a Historical Society museum when the new public li- 
brary was constructed and dedicated in 1962; Nampa moved from their 
Carnegie in 1966. going to a rea^odeled bank; Boise moved 
warehouse in 1973; Caldwell and Mountain Home to new "'^^^^^ J^/^^^ie 
and Idaho Falls to the largest new public library in Idaho In 19.7. The 
others - Lewiston. Moscow, and Wallace in the North. Preston ^he 
South - have been expanded and remodeled slightly, but are crowded and 
outdated now after more than 60 years of service.) 

The 1952 Biennial Report of th.- State Traveling Library listed 46 Idaho public 
Ubraries receiving some local tax support. The only service to rural areas 
tas in those fschool-oo^unity libraries. The Idaho Library 
Tegan to work diligently for passage of a county library if^' 
support for libraries beyond the borders of the cities. ^^^^ ^J^^f 

Uw was adopted by the Legislature in 1955. It is found In ^he Idaho Code 
^pter 27. Sections 33-2701 through 33-2723. The ^^i^^^^^..^^^^^^,?;^^ " 
District Library is now 3. with the budget to be based on dollars needed. 

The Idaho State Traveling Library changed to the ^^^^^ '^^'Jf.ion 
with a Board of 3 members appointed by the Governor. With ^^f ^/^^Jf^f 
Iil974: the Library became a Division under the Department f ^^^^^^^^^^^.^ J^.) 
the Board appointed by the State Board of Education. (Sec. 33-2501 to 33 ^:>1U.; 

In 1974 the Regional Library Systems Act was approved by ^^^^^'l^^^^ 
vidlng a strucLre for greater cooperation and improved 
library participating in a System has a trustee serving on the System u 
(See Sections 33-2609 through 33-2616.) 
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THE MANY ROLES OF TODAY'S LIBRARY TRUSTEES 



1. THE PUBLIC LIBRARY TRUSTEE. (Idaho Code 33-2602 - 33-2602) 

The Council of any city or village in Idaho is empowered to establish a 
public library and reading room, to levy a tax not exceeding 5 mills for the 
library fund... and to appoint a board of 5 library trustees "from among the 
citizens at large" with not more than one member of the council at any time 
to be a member of the board. The trustees hold office for 5 years, with one 
term expiring each year. Vacancies are to be reported to the council within 
5 days, so that a new appointment may be made for the remainder of an unexpired 
term, or for a new term, as the case may be. No compensation is allowed. All 
board meetings are to be "open", as per Idaho's public meeting law. The five 
trustees meet regularly, have officers and by-laws, rules and regulations, and 
have exclusive control of the expenditure of the library monies. They may 
appoint a librarian and assistants, and prescribe rules for their conduct. An 
annual report is to be filed with the State Library. 

As the library board members are appointed by the City Council, and as the 
library budget is to be sent to the Council for approval and setting of the 
final figure, the board often acta aa an advocate for the library - between 
the conmiunlty and the Council - rather than attempting to be an autonomous 
body. Each board needs to assess the political realities in its community and 
adopt a style which will be workable to achieve a good library program. 

2. THE DISTRICT LIBRARY TRUSTEE. (Idaho Code 33-2701 - 33-2723) 

When a District Library is first established, the County CommiSBloners 
appoint the temporary board of 5 members. On th. second Monday in 
first trustees may stand for election, or new me., re may be elected. ^erms 
which are staggered from 1 to 5 years Thereafter all vacancies are filled on 
this June election day, and the normal term of office is 5 years. 

The District trustees are given more power than the Public Library trustees 
the District Library is a political subdivision, and operates much li^^e a 
tne uistricL i*-*-"*^** / , ^v,B Hhrarv's budaet in dollars, %/ithin 

school district. The trustees may set the library s ouogec in ''"'^•'•^V ' 
the limit of 3 mills, and certify this to the County Commissioners not later 
t^n^e 2nd Monday In Septauber. The law does not authorize the Commissioners 
f chl^e the library's request. It is wise for District ^^^^^ees to be aware 
of an County officials, and to maintain good working relations with them. 

In lieu of establishing another Independent library some " 
ci^ntra^t to purchase specific services from an existing library. (See notes in 
list of Libraries on following pages.) 

District trustees may establish a library, may purchase or construct a 

suitable facility, and appoint a chief librarian (who serves as secretary to 
the board) . 

3. THE ASSOCIATION LIBRARY TRUSTEE. (Idaho Code 33-2608) 

There Is no limit on the number of trustees for en Association I'i^^^^y^ 
and nr^restrictlons on activities except that if tax support is received from 
the city the library must be "free" to residents of the city. 
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4. SCHOOL-COMMUNITY LIBRARY TRUSTEES. (Idaho Code 33-2601) 



If there Is no town of more than 1,000 population, and no public library, 
there may be a vote by school district electors to establish a public library, 
usually called a "school-community" library. The school district trustees may 
serve as the board, or may appoint other board oettfbers. The treasurer of the 
school district serves as treasurer. 



5. REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM TRUSTEES. (Idaho Code 33-2609 - 33-2616) 

The six Regional Library Systems in Idaho are each governed by a Regional 
Board, with each participating library entitled to one trustee on the Board, 
and with those libraries serving a population base of more than 10,000 entitled 
to a second trustee. These local representatives to the Regional Board are to 
be selected by and from the governing boards of the participating libraries. 

Terms are for 5 years, but not to exceed the term of office of the trustee 
on his or her local library board. 

The System trustee is in a unique position to view the local library, and 
also the many other libraries making up the Regional System, and to influence 
far-reaching Improvements. The System Board prepares a long-range plan of 
service, and presents to the State Library annually a detailed plan of System 
development and service. 

The Systems were formally established in 1974, and in 1978 it Is believed 
chat all public and district libraries are active participants. 

Funds for System operation are at this time State and Federal grants-in- 
aid, supplied by the State Library on a formula based on population served and 
square miles in the Region. Allocation of funds for Regional expenditures is 
determined by the System Trustees. The budgets usually include Headquarters 
personnel. Reference and Interlibrary Loan service, Workshops and training 
sessions, per capita grants — or incentive grants, or special needs grants, 
or Just book grants. (See listing of "State Aid Distribution FY79" for full 
information on the elements considered in the State formula.) 



6. IDAHO STATE LIBRARY BOARD. (Idaho Code 33-2501 - 33-251C) 

The 3 trustees are appointed by the State Board of Education, with terms 
of 3 years each, expiring June 30. The State Superintendent of Public Instruc 
Mon is an ex officio member. The State Librarian serves as secretary to the 
Board . 



7. CLUB LIBRARIES. 

Many Idaho public libraries began as a Club Library, and gradually grew 
to attain official status and a tax base. Club members may function as a 
"Library Cctnmlttee", and may participate in Regional Library System programs 
in a non-voting capacity. 
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IDAHO'S REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEMS, and the PUBLIC, DISTRICT, and SCHOOL/ 
COMMUNITY LIBRARIES within each Region 



REGION I. PANHANDLE REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM. 

(HQ - 5132 Government Way, Coeur d'Alenc 8381A - ph. 772-7456) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Coeur d'Alene, Sandpoint, Post Falls, Harrison, Rathdrua, 
Kellogg, Osburn, Wallace, Mullan, St. Marlea, Plumaer, Athol, Spirit Lake, 
Priest River 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES: Boundary, East Bonner, Kootenai, Hayden Lake Area, 

Northside, Pinehurst-Klngaton 
CLUB LIBRARIES (no tax support): Priest Lake 

(Contracts for Joint services: Sandpoint and East Bonner contract together, 
as do Coeur d'Alene and Kootenai. Each operates from the city library 
building, with one staff and Joint board meetings.) 

REGION II. NORTH CENTRAL REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM. 

(HQ - Nez Perce County Library, Thain Road, Lewiston 83501 - ph. 743-2:)bi; 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Moscow, Lewiston, Grangeviile, Riggins 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES: Latah, Nez Perce, Lewis, Clearwater 
SCHOOL/COMMUNITY LIBRARIES: Pierce. Elk River 

VETERANS' MEMORIAL: Clearwater (The District contracts with the Memorial) 
CLUB (no tax support): Elk City 

(Contracts for Joint services: Moscow and Latah County contract, and have 
one headquarters building with one staff and Joint board meetings. Benewah 
Bud Clarkla contract with Moscow/Latah for bookmobile service and books-by- 
is?!? . Ben«»wah also contracts with St. Maries (listed above in Region I) 
for servicr to rural residents. Lewis contracts with Nez Perce County for 
bookfflobile service and the branch outlet at Kamiah. The Clearwater District 
contracts with the Clearwater Memorial Library, established under the old 
Veterans' Memorial Uw, providing District tax monies 

Library and including the branch outlet at Weippe. as well as the library at 
Orofino, and has another contract with Nez Perce for services.; 
(Branches: Latah County has branch units at Potlatch. Genessee, 'J^JJ^^"^' 
and Troy. Lewiston has a unit known as the Pioneer Park ^^f^^^' 
called the Tsceoinicum Branch on Thain Road. Weippe is part of the Clear- 
water District and Kamiah is part of the Lewis District.) 

REGION III. SOUTHWESTERN IDAHO REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM. 

HQ - Boise Public Library. Capitol Blvd., Boise 83706 - ph. 384-4269) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Boise. Eagle, Garden City; Caldwell, Mlddleton, Nampa. 
Notus, Parma; GXenns Ferry. Mountain Borne; Eomettj Homedale; New Plymouth, 

Payette; Cascade, McCall; Weieer . « «^ R«fiin- 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES: Meridian; Council Valley; Horseshoe Bend, Boise Basin, 

Wilder; Eastern Owyhee; Cambridge, Mldvale 
SCH0OL/C<»!MUNITY LIBRARIES: Kuna 

CLUB (no tax support): Meadows Valley; Garden Valley; Bruneau 
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REGIONAL SYSTEMS & Libraries within p. 2 



REGION IV. MAGIC VALLEY REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTF^l. 

HQ - Twin Falls Public Library, Twin Falls 83301 - ph 733-2964) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Twin Falls. Buhl, Filer. Hansen. Kimberly; Bellevue. 

Hailey; Hurley; Gooding, Hageriuan. Wendell; Jero:ne; Shoshone^; RuP«^^ 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES: Little Wood River; Camas County; Oakley; Rlchf:.eld; 

Minidoka 4iu< « 

CLUB (ho tax. support) : Community Library Association (Sun Valley), Albion 

(Contracts for Joint services: Minidoka contracts with Twin Falls tor 
bookmobile services.) 

REGION V. GATEWAY REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM. 217-2192^ 
HQ - Pcrtneuf District Library. 5210 Stuart, Pocatello 83201 -- Ph. 237-2192) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Pocatello; Aberdeen, Blackfoot, Shelley; Soda Springs; 

DISTRICt\iBRARIES: Portneuf, South Bannock; Bear Lake County; Oneida 

County; Franklin; American Falls; Grace 
SCHOOL/COMMUNITY LIBRARIES: Snake River 
RESERVATION LIBRARIES: Shoshone-Bannock (Fort Hall) 

(Contracts for joint services: Franklin District contracts with P"«ton 
Public for Joint operation of the Public Library and service county-wide.) 

raranches- Pocatello has a branch within the City at Raymond Park. South 
^lISn^crDlstrift^has branch units at Uva Ho. ^prlngs and at D„ ^^^^^ 

Lake District has a branch at Paris as well as the main library at Mont- 

peller.) 

(Out-of-state contracts: Oneida County contracts with the JJtah State Library 
for bookmobile service to the Stone and Holbrook areas of Oneida.) 

REGION VI. EASTERN IDAnO REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM. 529-1450) 
HQ - Idaho Falls Public Library, Broadway Avenue, Id. Falls 83401 -Ph. 529 i45U) 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Idaho Falls; Challls; Ashton, St. Anthony; Rigby, Ririe, 

RohertB. Lewisville; Glbbonsvllle, Leadore, Salmon 
DISTOKT UBRARIES: Lost River (Butte County); Clark County; Hackay; 

Fr^nt; West Jefferson; Madison; Valley of the Tetons (Teton County) 
SCHOOL/COMMUNITY LIBRARIES: Sugar-Salem 

/undfnrii provided for CibboneviUe and teado.e. not city funding.) 
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STATl- AID DfSTRIBUTION FOR FY 79 
REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM GRANTS 



FORMULA: 

The total population served by a Regional aeiober of public libraries, plus the total 
square ailes in each region, equals the "units of entitleiaent" . The total dollars 
available for Regional Library System Grants is divided by the total units of entitle- 
nent statewide. The value of each unit of entitlement is then multiplied by the number 
of units for each Region to arrive at the total dollars in State Aid Grants they will 
receive. 

FY 79 State Dollars = $183,000 ($0.25607 per unit) 
FY 79 Federal Dollars = $317,000 ($0.44357 per unit) 



REGION 
I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 



A ♦ 

POP. SERVED % 

87,832 92% 

80,241 90% 

202,306 71% 

69,389 57% 

111,577 90% 

88,668 75%_ 



POP. UNSERVED 

7,936 

8,582 
82,947 
52,121 
12,207 
29,022 



8% 

10% 
29% 
43% 
10% 
25% 



TOTAL POP 

95,768 
88,823 
285,253 
121, .SIO 
123,784 
117,690 



TOTALS 640.013 



77% 



192,815 



23% 832,828 



B » 
SQ MILES 

6,570 
14,544 
21,705 
11,460 

9,200 
19,171 



82,650 



TOTAL US ITS 

94,402 

94,78S 
224,011 

80,849 
120,777 
107.839 



722,663 



(.25323) 
STATE $ 


(.43866) 
FEDERAL $ 


TOTAL GRANT 


23,906 
24,003 
56,726 
20,473 
30,584 
27,308 


41,410 
41,578 
98,264 
35,465 
52,979 
47,304 


65,316 
65,581 
154,990 
55,938 
83,563 
74,612 


183,000 


317,000 


500,000 



REGION UNITS/ENTITLEMENT 

I 94,402 

ri 94,785 

HI 224,011 

IV 80,849 

V 120,777 

VI 107,839 

TOTALS 722,663 

• * 

Population served/unserved derived from Bureau of Census estimates for July 1976. 
See attached sheets for break-out of individual service areas by Region. 

HISTORICAL INFORMATION: Total Grant Distribution by Fiscal Year 

FY 1978 FY 1979 

$ 67,086 $ 65,316 

( ^$ 67,663 $ 65,581 



REGION 


FY 1977 


I 


$ 66,750 


II 


$ 67,250 


III 


$154,700 


IV 


$ 54,800 


V 


$ 79,300 


VI 


$ 77,200 


TOTALS 


$500,000 



$154,189 $154,990 
4 57,557 $ 55,938 

$ 80,566 $ 83,563 

$ 72,939 $ 74,612 



$500,000 $500,000 
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In 1956 CongrasB »n«cted th« Library S«rvice» Act which all State Librarie. 

• broader rola in the develop»ent of better library eervicc la rural arnes. In 
the 1960 'a the act waa aaended and expanded, to 1) provida aaaiatance to any 
inadeQuate public library. wh«thar rural or urban; 2) aid In public library 
coaatruction; 3) aaaiat in the iaprovewent of library aervica for reaicente of 
atata inatitutiona; 4) aid in library aervice to the blind and phyaically 
handicapped; and 5) encourage interlibrary cooperation to nake ^ore aateriala 
available to the ua^ra. 

Thm *arly 1970 'a added the evphaaia of providing library aervicas for the 
dicadvantagdd. the Indian, the Migrant, the rurally iaolated. the functionally 
illiterate, the poor, the aged, the pr«-achooler. a»d other peraona who have 
not been reached by conventional public library aervicee. 

An AdviMry Council, repreaenting citizena, usera, and librariana., ia appointed 
by the State Library Board to aid in planning prograaa under LSCA. 

The sajor distribution of federal LSCA funda ia to the »ix Regional Library SyateiM. 
Theae cooperative library ayateaia were developed in the late 60'a following a 
aeriea of *elf-»tudiea by the truate«a and librariana to find the beat pattern to 
provide atat«-wide library aervice to all Idahoana. In 1974 theae library co- 
operativea were racogniaed for»ally by the Idaho Legialature with the adoption 
of the Ragional Library Syatea lawa. 

Und^r the I3yate»a law, all public library boarda have Joined tha reapective 
Symfm ia th«ir geographical area, and have 1 or »ore board MMbera regularly 
attending tbd Syateai Board •••tinga. The Syatea Boarda ar« th«n reaponaible for 
budgeta a&.i projecta at the regional iaval. The Sy»te» Boarda adopt plana and 
budgata for the year baaed on their knowledge of the ne«da of that entire Region. 
Sub-granxa are aiede to Mber librariea, additioaal booka are purchaaed for uae 
^wltbin the R*gion, interlibrary loan aervicea are rendered, advice and eaaiatance 
are provid.id with regular eeetinga of the librariana and the truateea to ahare 
probleaa and solutionf. 

The State Library Board goea to the State Legialature each year to obtain funda 
froe the State General Fund to aupport the "State Oranta" prograea of the State 
Library, la Fiacal Year 1979 theae funda, plua tha LSCA funda, will be allocated 
on the baaia of the population of the local library unita participating in the 
Regional Syatee and the total number of aquare ailea in the Region. Funding for 
the Regional progra. i. $183,000 State and $317,000 Federal in FY79 (the aa.. aa 
FY77 and inf78). 

The State Library alao pro^de financial aaaiatance to local librariea in the 
fore of Eatabliaheent Oraata. Continuing Education Granta, and Conatruction 
Oranta. All of theae grant swnica co»e froai State funda. 

SatabJ*aha«nt Granta are eade to newly for«id Library Diatricta at 50? per capita 
to eruble thee to begin aervice and to aaaiat with the e^penaea involved in atart- 
UD operation*. Continuing Kducaiion Oranta are provided for Idahoana who wiah to 
attend an accredited library achool, go to a library workahop ^'^i^* J^^^^J' f 
loae other way ieprove their library akiila. ($30,000 eppropriated for ?Y79). 

Conatruction Oranta are diatributcd to local librariea on a .axi«>u. 60% Stat, to 
40* Local ratio to aaaiat with the iaproveeent of inadequate phyaical facilitie.. 
$154,000 ia available in FY79 for library conatruction and re«odeling granta. 

i Q 
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FXNAUCINO YOUR LIBRARY SBRVICKS 

A good libnry d«p«nd» on mmny thinf» — m good XlUrarian, aa ad«qu«te building 
and coil«ctioB. coop«r«tloi» with oth»r llbMrl««. « lyKpatbotlc city /county 
•dtalniatrttlon, and •nough apaoy. Finding thm oonoy !• ■ major r»»pon«Hbili t> 
of tbft Truat««ii. 

In • d.y tad ng* of tighter libr.ry budgoti. tU of u« nuat becono Mora artlcuUt. 
in «pr..8lng our goaU, obj«ctlvo«, and priorities for Ubr.rioi. We h.ve iilw.y. 
thought that llbreriee wmrm Anerican aa apple pie ; we are now finding that 
with budget cuta Govem«nt Ad»inietretore are having to determine priorities, and 
the llbrarlea often co»e out on the abort end of the budget. 

I PUBLIC LIBRARIBS. The »axl»u« library levy la 5 «lUe. (It la, however, portaible 
tor the City to budget additional »onlea fr«B the General Fund to the "brary if the 
Board ahowe the need, and If the i^evenue la available. It le alio po.aibXe for the 
city to aaelat the library with extra, like paying the Inaurance, telephone fringe 
benefit, for peraonnel. Janitorial aervlcea. etc. Theae can all be part of the 
general city budget, and not deducted fron the llbrary'a 6 «1U., If the city 
adnlniatratlon la ayapathetlc and solvent.) 

The Idaho law currently require, that all budget, be made in t.™ ^J. J^'J"/;;^, 
rather than .ilia. Thu. even though the library may aak for the & all la it .uat 
^ blied on a budget outlining your dollar requ.at for s.lariea. operating expen.ea. 
book and library materia la, furniture and equiffflent, etc. 

(In pr«iarlng a budget the flrat atep 1. a de-on.trat.d efficiency in th. 
.pending orj^-aeSt fund" Thla i. acco-pUahed through adequate record, of advice 
ISd It. coetf Consider the nuaber of book, purchaaed the prevlou. ye.r. the amount 
of infletlon. the n««ber of book, which will provide 

for the next year, the »lnl«iu» wage (be .ure the library .t.ff 1. nt lea.t that level J 
r^Julmd fringe benefit, (unemployment In.urance. work»en'a co-pen.ation. aoclal 
.ecurity), nece...ry cb.rge. for utilltle., etc.) 

The public library budget .hould be drafted early enough to .How tiioe to gather 
InIo?Mtlon and sLtl.Uc. to .upport your reque.t. It will be presented to he 
city^uncil .nd ..yor upon their request, .nd the board ah^uld reque.t « h.«ring 
»o that .11 board »e»ber. -.y ettend end Bjmk in «»pport of the ^^^^^"'T'^^^""*- 
S^n.t.nt vlgil.nce 1. needed prior to the ^cll .doptlng a "f ' 

o^SIrd wnber .hould be ...Igned the re.pon.lblllty to attend Council meeting.. 

The city My .Ho have a bond election for library building construction. Up to 
IJlf of%^ library'. 5 «lll levy may be budgeted and ..v«d for building purpo.... 

2. DISTOICT LIBRARIBS. ThB dl.trlct library 1. a P«'"^"i^*"*ltr;ix^;ui%iJy'*. 
.chool dUtrlct, With elected truetee.. .nd aeta it. own levy. The * 
I TlU, and thi budget mu.t be certified In doll.r. to the county 
by the ;nd of August; .o it «.y be Included when tha full county levy 1. ..t on the 
second Monday in Septenber. 

Fund, msy be invested for future needs, euch as building or purch.se of a bookim>blle. 
TbSnd TlertlonTay be held to fund the construction of a new library building. 

3 ANNUAL RSPORTS. The Idaho Code requires every local library ^'Z^^^^*' 
to fi^report of the operations of the llbrf.ry for the fiscal y'-J^'J 
rtati;g the Snditlon of their trust, the varlou. sum. of f ^^'^ J^JJ^.f ^" 
loIrcM. the expenditure., and other information they wy deem of interest or the 
State Library Board may require. 
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THE lUAHO STATE LIBRARY 
A brief hlatory 



The Idaho State Library --.-'-""f =tbtJrf ^I^'Jhe's^ne'of 'wl" 

the responsibility "to foster PJ™" "^"J.^J^'tSe loSe! including tha 
Other fwctfon. have been '«'^"',l»,l*'",f^"^ee In eswbllsh-ent and flo-nclog 
«l.lni8tr.tioa of federal ^j^'^f-J^^^'sf^'^t^d to contract wltn other 
ll-^.lZ'l^lZVilT. :\Z^Tl.\^Xll..-ot Idaho, to render library 
services to Idaho citizens* 



. u A i« tu^ qtflte library and Archives Hullding, at th*r 
The State Llbrar/ is housed in the State Library ^ ^ library 

?:::t!rn.ifrhei?rHrriearrcier/rt:: zx^^a ...... 

Th. State Ubrary is an egency within the Urge ')e^.^-t^5' J^-^^^^^^^^^ 

tad the State Library Board of '''"f "^"^J^l^^ed tTv overlapping three ,«ir 

'^.:Z^l"V:.^.tT/^^^^^^ a"epta. reJleva and award, 

grants. 

, , . 1901-03 orovldes a good starlnR point fro« which we 

The first Biennial Keport. ""^ g„,. ubrary in Idal-. 

c«i illustrate the growth and success of the State Library 

«s««, »pril 1st, 1901 it received ^^/^^^f ^ tte ^ of ».ile«... 

libraxa cases fully '^"^/'^'^"^Mt dlsci"r!^«nt* a« to he e.pect.i. *ut t/«. 
Library wrt is bo ubw in Xdaha f'f '^"""""^^^ efforts... rto Bost serious 
pul,Jic is ro=pondl„<, ren«r*^W« to the Co.^.ssion ^ ^ faljue of so-e of 

.,ifflcuit« t.ae Tv. xn l^^i-tances e.e condition of the sta,e 

CAe library cases to «»ve P/'^P"J'- ^sponsible. . 
roads at certain seasons of the ytar is resjw 

Fro. that beginning c.f 14 shipping -se. and. rno,^ J^k^'pSr'T^lKing 

^«di^.^ video cassettes, -agazlnes and newspapers. 

The proble« and the "jvlces have 'l-^^S-^i.^irutr^ylu^Uc^rJough 
the growth and -evelop-ent w th „ ^«5^^,^=t,Jl-,%y.te«. . and the Stat. Library 
yrenrs'-wlJh"! lli:\:ilZaZk Tio^I, state fderal funds. 

U is the goal of the State Library " r^frror./^i^r ioi%ro«cr'' 
the equal opportunity for access to that part '*^'°%„itural. and leisure-ti»e 
STicr"!! 'satisfy the '""^^-ri^^'i^S ii"""^'"'"""- " 

-ritro^.rreri^rreit:ruii%chiev^ 

The Idaho Stste ---- Provide. s.rvi.es to aU U^!:. ^Mic 

indirectly through local Tt St«e e.pl.yees. in»ate. at the 

r.n^l::traryTr"ErinrrC;cany H«,dlcapped patr«.s. 
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PROGRAMS AND SERVICES OF THE IDAHO Si ATE LIBRARY 



PROGRAM 01 - STATE GRANTS AND LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 

GOAL: TO assist in the provision of batter libiary services for all Idahoans, with 
more equal access to and a better understanding vf infortnatJon resources, by pro- 
viding State and Federal grants to the Regional Library Systemsf EstablisbmeDt grants 
to newly foraed District Librariof^: and progranit, of Concinuxng Education for library 
personnel and patront^; and assist public libraries with needed construction projects, 
through matching grants of State funds. 

This program is entirely grants — no personntil , operating, or capital outlay. In 
FY 79 it will prnvide $500,000 ($]83,000 State + $317,000 Federal) for Regional 
Library System Grants; $15,000 (State) for Establishment Grants; $5,000 (State) 
for Continuing Education Grants; and $154,000 (State) for Construction Grants, 

PROGRAM 02 - STATE LIBRARY SERVICES 

A. ADMINISTRATION & DEVELOPMENT 
(;<)AL- To met all statutory requireiiKjntiS und obligations of the State Lsbrary, and 
to assure that all agency programs are efficiently and effectively operated for the 
advancement of library service in Idaho, 

Provides the basic administration, proyram deveUm^-nl M^.d evaluation, tfw pro- 
aramming and planning for state-wide Continuing Education events, ina.ntenance of 
phlTcal facilities occupied by the State Library, budgeting, reporting, and research 
for the State Library Board, and consul tat ios^s with local Ubraries. 

B. PUBLIC SERVICES 

(XJAL- TO provide a centralized collection of reference and inforimtion resources, 
fnf the staff to interpret the collection and assist usersj to .id libraries serving 

TstTtutLali^od,'ethnlc groups such .s ^ -ndi..s^^ ^i.ran-; ^ 
mote maximum utilization of materials .ir.a personnel in ^^^f ^^^^^f,^^ Jf^'^^J 
programs of resource ah.xrgxnrj. intorULrary cooperation and coimuni,.ation , and 
coordination of specilaized information retrieval programs. 

includes the traditional library functions, the -int™ J^^^^^^^^^^.^^^'^^^ 
reference and interlibraiy loan services, cataloging, X^^e" 
^^tnQ T^st CoDu storaae, a system for preserving one copy of a title at the state 
level Ts lc^aTlTbrTrTes dislard old titles. A 16^ fil. collection of jnore thai, 
1100 titles i^ available for public library programs, at no charge, ^/ ^ 
rented iHi the public for a nominal charge. The combined collections of the State 
ITbTary anTstTe Historical Society in the area, of State and Federal ^i^nts 
and Idaho Newspapers is one of the most complete in the ^,^^f ^.f"f°!?!" 
tion isprovided to health professionals through the use of medical ^«f^™<^^^" 
ne?^rL f uch as HIRC. Services and materials are provided through «P^^^-^ S^^^* 
ZTdTrect service to Fort Hall Indian Reservation, State f-"^*^-^^ 
Zbor cTmp eZ mtorlibrary loan services to the state are enhanced through 
%Ttici%tion in the lacific Irthwest Bibliographic Center and other search and 
retrieval services. 

C BLIND & PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED SERVICES 

and timeiy manner, 

r^.io'TJLfing Tervlcl or '^.Mn, n^sp.,.r~ tn^lcst four ^urs «ch ^Xday. 
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Oracc. Caribou fjouni y, :,ame us Connnissione rs District 3. 
Council Valley. Adams County, same as School Dlscrlct 13. 
Boundary. Eutlro Cuimty. 
One J (la. EnLUu Cuuiily. 

I.atah. ReoiiilmJer oi County, outside city of >kiscow. 
Portneuf. bmnock County, biiiiie as School DJatrict 25, but 

omitting city of HociiCeli**. 
Madison. Remainder ot iJounty, outside of Sugar-^Salero School Dlst. 
Ngz Percu. Rewaiudei of Comity, outside city of Lewiston. 
Beat Lake. Entire County. 
Lewis. Entire County. 

Lost River Coimauuiry. Butte County, In entirety. 

Boise Basin. Bolt,c Counry, Eastern portion. 

Valley of the TecontJ. Teiuu County, Southern portion. 

Mldvale. Waslilngton Cuunty, h.Huv' as School lUstrlct 433. 

Benewah. The County, tixcept totm , uf St. Maries and Plunaaer. 

Clearwutei. The Couniy, eKcepr. Pierce and Elk River Districts. 

South Bannock. The (ounty, except i>or;a?pllo and Portneuf District. 

FreiTunt. The County, extent cities o£ Auhton and St. Anthony. 

Richfield. Lincoln County, Northern area. 

Clarkla. Shoahone County, Southwestern corner. 

Little WoMd River. Blafne County, EUistern portion. 

Eagle. Ada County, same as water and iire district for city. 

(Dissolved May M, VYlh am! uhsorbe-l by city of Eagle.) 
Minidoka. Ha.stuiu puL'. itM. . f i h*.- County. 
Horsesiio^^ h^n^\, Hulju: C-unty, SouLltwestern portion. 
Mackay. Cunter County, boutheascern section. 
Caiaus. 'llio Couiif-y. 

franklin. Hu- C.4»tir.t.y, vx* «.pf. city of Preston. 

Jnfti rsnn. T'-.e Conuty. iaHlurn portion, except Rigby, Ririe. 

O.ikt., /. C-i.'..;i.< County, Ik-u'.hwi.-dtern area. 

l^iribriJ^e- Waahinf-ton CoiMiiy, saiue as School District. 

East Boiiner. Bonner County, Eastern area except Sandpolnt. 

Morldian. Ada County, Uest-central area, except Meridian (city). 

K.iriJ^rn o./yUee. Owylit t? County, similar to Grandvlew School District. 

Norths uie Siioshone Cotn.ty, area north of Wallace. 

r^etidi.if! liirttrlct accented city of Mcildlan, by election. 

Haydt n Uike Area. KoortMial County, Not th of Coeur d'Alene. 

Pineh'ust-Kiii^S&tou, bhos»!ione County, Western portion. 

Kootenai. Remainder of County, excluding previously established 

library units in Coeur d'Alene, Post Falls, Rathdrum. Harrison^ 

Athoi, Spirit Lake, and Hayden Lake District. 
Teton County. Remainder of County joined Valley of Tetons District. , 
Clark County. The County. 

Wilder. Can/OD County, same as Wilder School DiBtrlct. 

American Falls. Power County, same as School District. (City of 

;\aiorlcan Falls withdrew support from Association Library so the 

city cuu]J be i.n iudel in « he new Ulstrlct.) 
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The Trustee of a Small Public Library 

No. 3, S»all Ubrarlea Project Pamphlet 

SAMPLE Public Library Policy Manual and Handbook 

The Challenge of Trusteeehip, From A-Z 

The Trustee of a Library Cooperative System 

Supplei^nt C to Small Libraries Project 
Paiaphlet #3 



Tmst^shlp of a pubUc lajiary, ^egsrdteaa 
of the lit© of the libraffy. ^vcAm mtv 
wspansibiUtiat and c<»aplex relatioiiships. A 
nam trustee soon discovas that hk over- 
riding purpose ia to work lor tl^ betterm^t 
of hta library and to aervioB to the public. 

b^ way fo» the ii^vi^ tmatee 
to brfp achieve the aU-import«nt purpose of 
betfc^g hra !il»ary ia to educate hiim^ in 
trusteeeh^. He ^lould also aiphafe and 
modem methode for broad^iing the library's 
t^smirces and focilities. 

Trustees of smaU public Ubrato fe»ce heavy 
^msndr upon their versatilitJy. Because small 
Ubmrles are restricted both finandaUy. and in 
pewoni^. teustees »arving these librariM are 
called upon to be adsptabte and leomrceful 
in defining policy for laiocesaful opfiaratiim of 
tbe library. nn»t always be ready to 

support their librarian and staff. Trustees 
asM^ be to the posdbiiitfea of improv- 
sfig tl^ Uteaiy's s^rvkjes by j<»niiig library 



^rstems witMn tl^ n^ioa, ttereby offer- 
ing their patfoas the total resmtrces of IIm 

The purpose of this pamphtet is to do- 
fu» the r«ae of a Ulwary tnartee r^ticm 
to his library, his librarian, and hia com- 
munity. 

QUAUBCATIONS FOR A UBRARY 
TRUSTS 

What nuJses an effective Ubrary trustee? 

Perhaps these is oo such person as the 
tru^ee. However, a competent trustee 
po^sses certain qualifications which he 
pla<^ willingly at the ssrvkse of bis Ubrary. 
He asam^ the responMbflities of his posi- 
tion to tl» very best of hia abiUty. 

r Consensus of library authorities and trus- 
tee aasodatitms shows Oiat the following 
qualificaUons are rsquijed for sffedave trus- 
tee perfonnance. 

f 

1. Interest in* the Ubrary 

2« Willingne® to devote tina and ef- 
fort toward carrying out the duties 
of teusfeeeship 
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3. Boldness of purpose in reajgiiition 
of the vital force of the library 
as a center of community culture, 
recrration, and continuing education 

4. Int^«8t in the community, which 
includes people of all age groups, 
and an understanding of its social 
and economic conditions 

5. Ability to work with others-the 
other board members, the librarian 
and sttffi, and the public which the 
library serves 

6. Open-mindedness, which includes the 
ability to hold strong convictions on 
any subject, while renognizing the 
right of others to disagree 

7. Courage, enterprise, and mental re- 
sourcefulness to establish policies for 
the successful operation of the 
library and impartial service to all 
its patrons 

8. Loyalty to the library and its im- 
provement at all times 

Practical business experience, clear-sight- 
ed political know-how, and the quality of 
leadership are invaluable assets to any library 
board member. Placed at the service of the 
library, these qualifications become dynamic 
contributions to the library's progress. 

In former years, trustee appointments were 
often restricted to educat&re and members of 
what was considered the "cultured class." 
Today librarians welcome trustee appointments 
from all lines of busii^», industry, and the 
professions repr««nted in the asnrounity. The 
young hmifi^vife with growing children and 
the retired person of mature years and ex- 
per^(% bring to library trusteeefaip widely 
different viewpoints. Such healthy diversity is 
an asset to true community leprcaentation on 
the library board. 



HOW UBRARY TRUSTEES ARE 
AFPOiijTED 

Public library truflte^ are usually appoint- 
ed to serve, without compensation, by the 
governing body or official in charge of the 
political division in which the library is locat- 
ed. In some states, trustees are elected by 
the voters. Governors, county judges, mayors, 
city managers, city councils, and boards of 
commissioners are all appointing bodi^ for 
their various library boards. Terms of office 
vary widely from one locality to anothnr. 

Since these appointing officials can make 
or break a library's present effectiveness and 
future progress by the calil^r of trustees ap- 
pointed, it is extremely important tliat they 
be informed of the qualifications to be con- 
sidered in making appointments. 

Too much is at stake today, with increas- 
ing demands made upon libraries as cultural 
and educational centers, to leave trustee ap- 
pointments to chance or political patronage. 
Appointing officials should be advised of the 
qualifications a good library trustee should 
possess and the importance of filling vacan- 
cies with candidates who possess them. Here 
is an opportunity for state trustee associations 
to render a aignal service to the library cause, 
by sending to all appointing officials of their 
states a letter setting out qualifications neces- 
sary for a good library trustee, and stressing 
the importance of such appointments. 

It is entirely in line with ethical proce- 
dure for library boards to communicate these 
facts to their own appointing offidals. When 
a vacancy occurs, such facts may be accom- 
panied by a list of suggested names of 
individuals who would be valuable library 
trustees. The scope and flexibility of listed 
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qualifications for library trustees afford ap- 
pointing officials wide latitude of choice. 




ORIENTATION OF NEW TRUSTEES 

How does the newly appointed trustee 
learr what is involved in being a trustee? 

Before the trustee's first board meeting, 
the chairman can extend a very helpful hand 
by following the Trustee Orientation Pro- 
gram developed by the American Library 
Trustee Association of the An^rican Library 
Association. This program will briefly: 

• summarize for the new trusts the 
mining of trusteeship 

• give him background information 
about his own library 

• introduce him to staff members and 
familiarize him with the organiza- 
tion and administration of the 
library 

• arm hin with general information 
about the role of the library trus- 
tee at state and national, ap well 
as looil, levels 



The rew trustee should be given supple- 
mentary aids drawn from the reconunended 
reading list for his personal self education in 
the duties and implications of trusteeship. 

Such a step-by-step program of orknta- 
tion is invaluable to the new trustee at his 
first meeting. An orientation program helps 
him to participate immediately and actively 
in the work of the board by placing him 
properly in his new relationship to the 
library world. 

The wise chairman also encourages the 
new m^ber by giving him an assignment 
at onc«, thereby enlisting his interest and 
participation at the outset of his trusteeship. 

The orientation program, plus a job to 
do gives the new trustee immediate identity 
and azures him that his contribution to the 
board will be both valued and welcome. 

DUTIES AND RESPONSIBIUTIES OF A 
LIBRARY TRUSTEE 

What does a library trustee do? 

Duties and responsibilities of the library 
trustee are man»fold, and at first glance may 
seem to overlap those of the librarian. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
library board has been created by law to 
act as citizen control or governing body of 
the library, while the librarian's training and 
experience are pointed toward administration 
of the library. 

Where this difference of function is not 
clearly defined and mutually understood, 
effective and smooth-running library opera- 
tion will be handicapped. Needle confusion 
may be avoided by the following clarifica- 
tion of the separate powers and obligations 
of the library' board and the librarian; 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



Of the Library Board 



1. Employ a competent and qualified 
librarian 



2. Determine ond adopt written poli- 
cies to govern the operation and 
program of the library 

,1. Delermini? the purposes of the 
library and secure adc^quatct funds 
to carry on the library « pnigram 

4. Know the program and needs of tht» 
library in relation to the i^mnni- 
nity; kc5i?p abn^ant of standards and 
library trends 

fi. |*>*t4ibliHh, surMM>rt, and participalc 
in a planne<l public notations pro- 
gram 

e. AsstNt in I he pre|ja ration of I be 
annual budget 



7. Know local and state laws; actively 
support library legislation in th(? 
Htaie and nation 

8. Enlabliiih among the library policies 
th<we dialing with book and ma- 
terial selection 

9. Attend all board meetings and see 
that accurate records are kept on 
file at the library 

10. Attend regional, wtate, and naiiimnl 
truHtee meelingH and workHhops, 
and affiliale with the appmpriale 
professional organizationn 

11. Be aware of the services of the 
state library extennion agency 

12. Report n'gularly to the governing 
officials and the general public 



Of the Librarian 



1. Act as technical advisor to the 
iKiard; recommend needed policies 
for iKiard action; recommend em- 
ployment of all personnel and su-^ 
perviiie their work 

2. Carry out the policies of the library 
as adopted by the board 

3. Suggest and carry out plans for 
c«xtending the library's servicei 

4. Pn'parc regular rei>orts embodying 
the library's current progress and 
future *H 

f). Mniiifriiii arlivi- program of 
public relalions 

0. Prepare an annual builgel for the 
library in consultation with the 
bimrd and give a current report of 
ex|H»nditun»s against the budget at 
ejuh meeting 

7. Know local and state laws; actively 
support library legislalicn in the 
state and nation 

8. Select and order all iKioks und other 
library materials 

9. Attend all board meetings other 
than those in which his own salary 
or tenure are under discussion; may 
serve as secretary of the Ijoard 

10, Affiliate with the state and national 
professional organizations and 
attend professional meetings and 
workshops 

1? Make use of the services and con- 
sultants of the state library exten* 
Hfon agency 

12. Report regularly to the library 
lioard, to the officials of lc*cal gov- 
ernment, and to the geneml public 
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It will be clearly seen that performance of 
these duties in roughly parallel areas should 
supplement and strengthen the positions of 
both board members and the librarian. The 
statutory board powers of supervising and 
controlling the library, dealing with real 
estate belonging to the library, and control- 
ling its finances, cannot and should not be 
delegated. The board at oil tiroes must ac- 
cept its legal re^xmsibility. 

The board must supplement its own 
thinking and discussions with the advice and 
suggestions of the librarian. The librarian, 
charged with i«sponMibility for carrying out 
the board's policies and fortified by direct 
contact with the public, is often the most 
logical source of recomnjended new or reviH- 
cd policy for lioard action. 

Indeed, cooperation is a key word with 
regard to a trustee's approach to his duties. 
Although there is a definite line of demar- 
cation between duties of board members and 
the librarian, there should always !»• an 
atmosphere of friendly cooperation. Any dis- 
agreement among board members should be 
expressed in the board meetings. A united 
front dbouid be presented to the public and 
all members* should abide by the decisions 
of the majority in interpreting the library's 
policy. Otherwise, efficiency may be impaired 
by confusion. 

ORGANIZATION OF A LIBRARY 
BOARD 

How does a library board conduct its 
business? 

Like ev«fy board ot control, whether of 
a business or a public institution, library 
boards work most effectively when all mem- 
bera are present, and when the noting fol- 
lows a carefully prepared ag«tda. Presence 



of all members is tak-jn for granted, since will- 
ingness to attend board meetings is a leading 
qualification of trustaeship. Only Uirough ac- 
tive participation in the board's affairs can 
the trustee make his personal contribution. 
Regularly scheduled meetings should be held 
in the library. 

Agenda should be prepared by the librar— : 
ian, in consultation with the board chairman. 
A copy of the agenda should be sent to each 
hoard member prior to the meeting. Small 
libraries, as well as many larger ones, find 
it practical to apf)oint the librarian tx> act as 
secretary of the board, so as to be-nefit by 
the librarian's close contact and bniad knowl- 
fdgc of the library's operation. 

Chairmanship of a library bt>ard cuUh fur 
leadership, tact, and consUnt awarencHH <»f 
the library's problems. Since these qualities, 
in some degree, should be possessed by every 
library trustee, the chairmanship should never 
{le centered in one person indefinitely, but 
Hhiiuld l>e rotatiKl democratically among the 
memliers of the board. 

Honors and educational benefita, suth as 
committee appointments and payment oC ex- 
penses to trustee workshops and conferences, 
should also be rotated among board mem- 
bers, so that all may have the experience and 
knowledge accruing from these activities. 

Bylaws governing board meetings should 
be a matter of record. The time spent in writ- 
ing these will promote profitable discussions 
and evaluation. Having a written record will 
prevent possible disagreements or misinter- 
pretations and assure continuity for new 
board members. Dates, time, and frequency 
of meetings, establishment of a quorum, ap- 
pointment of special conunittees, and amend- 
ments to the bylaws are matters to be decid- 
ed by each library board. Consensus of most 
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library and trustee literature, £:nd handbooks 
of many state trustee ai^ociationa, suggest 
the following order of business for meetings 
of library famrds: 

Roll call 

Reading of minutes of previous meeting 

Correspondence and communications 

Report of librarian 

Financial report and approval of 
expenditures 

Report of standing committees 
Report of special committees 
Unfinished busing 
New business 
Adjournment 

Routine matters may be disposed of with 
dispatch. Library trustee add to the re- 
sponsibility of serving as a lK)ard of control 
the duty of acting as a planning Iwdy for 
the library. Progre^ve steps in any library's 
growth are talcen as the result of careful 
working out of creative thinking. Time should 
be rsserved at board meetings for creative 
discussions of long*range plans, study of 
standards, and exploration of new techniques. 
Board action should always be pointed toward 
achieving definite objectives. 

Effective trusteeship takes time. Willing- 
ness to spmd time for board meetings, for 
specific assignment^, for creative thinking and 
planning for the library is indispensable to 
carrying out the public trust v^ted in the 
library board. 

EMPLOYMENT OF A UBSARIAN 

How does a library board go about em- 
ploying a librarian? 

First, the board makes an absolutely real- 
istic appraisal of the situation: what qualifi- 
catiouH its particular library requires in a 



librarian, and what the library has to ofer 
a libratian. In making sucl. an appraisal, ad- 
vice from the state library extension agency 
will be found invaiuabla Informed suggestions 
may point the way for the board to adjust 
its requirements or to increase the induc-e- 
ments offered applicants. 

Once the hoard has worked out a sound 
basis for employment of a librarian, it will 
want to use approved sources of personnel in- 
formation such as the state library extension 
agency, employment infcmnation in profession- 
al publications, and accredited library schools. 
References should be checked and personnel 
data evaluated, interviews arranged if pos- 
siblo with leading candidates (with the board 
paying all or part of travel expenses of appli- 
cants), and a decision made on the basis of 
who will best aerye the library's program. 

Small libraries frankly canpot compete fi 
nancially with larger libraries for the services 
of trained personnel. However, the small 
library should be prepared to offer the best 
salary possible to secure the sen.' ices of a 
qualified person. 

The board of the small library should also 
be prepared to put forward the undoubted 
'•added inducements'* which enhance the job 
proftf^ects. Often retired librarians of experi- 
ence and competence welcome the challenge 
offered as head of a small, progressive library. 
Such persons should be selected according to 
the standard employment methods. 

In mo^t cases, the budget of the small 
library will not allow CTaployment of profes- 
sionally trained personnel and the position of 
librarian must be filled by a person without 
such training. Such librarians should be se- 
lected on tl^ basis of interest in the library, 
practical competence in business adminis- 
tration, general education and reading back- 



ground, and willingn^ to learn about library 
proceciurra and techniques. Avenut^ of learn- 
ing are many: technical advice from the 
state library extension agency; attendance at 
in-service training programs; correspondence 
course in libra rianship; courses at nearby 
institutions; and. affiliation with the nation-^ 
al and state professional associations. Bene- 
fiting by such increa^ of knowledge, the 
untrained librarian can do a creditable, and 
often commendable job, in carrying out the 
program of the library in the community. 

Once the position of librarian is filled, the 
board members owe the incumbent loyalty 
and backing at all times. Disagreements prop* 
erly belong in the privacy of the board room. 
Recognizing the librarian's strengths and hu- 
man weaknesses, trustees of a small library 
will find many opportunities as board mem- 
bers and as individuals to cooperate with the 
librarian. Unity of purpose, cordial cooper- 
ation, and shoulder-to-shoulder effort on the 
part of librarian and board members are 
cettain to build a better library. 

THE TRUSTEE AND THE LIBRARY STAFF 

What should be the relationship between 
the library trustee and the librarian and 
members of the library staff? 

As in ever>' other business and personal 
relationship, an atmosphere of cordial cooper- 
ation and friendly interest is d^irable. This 
does not mean that the board members should 
be influenced by a too-personal friendship for 
any staff member, nor by any personal bias 
that might develop. Administratively, a library 
operates best when the separate responsibilities 
of trustees uiid librarians are separately borne 
out, and where the board recognizes the 
librarian as supervisor over members of the 
staff. As the happy ship is not the ship 
wherJi^all discipline is relaxed, but the ship 



whose ciptain and crew work together in 
common cau&?, the smooth-running library 
has its 6wn recognized chain of command. 

As pointed out in earlier sations, hoard 
members must at all rimes demonstrate their 
loyalty to the librarian. If for any reason a 
librarian's services are felt to be inadequate 
or unsatisfactory, it is the Ixjard's responsi- 
bility to correct such deficiencies either by 
conference with the incumbent, as a last 
r^rt by replacing him. 

Once appointed, the librarian should Ik 
able to rely securely ujkjo the backing of 
the board in carrying out the policies of I he 
library. Genial cooperation between tru.stc<%s 
and librarian in this common objt^ctive are 
invaluable in building a progressive library 
The same friendly interest should prevail 
between trust^His and staff members, always 
l4aring in mind that the librarian supervises 
the internal management of the library. 




Further education and training of both 
untrained librarian and staff members are 
inv^tments in the future betterment of 
the library. Board memlHirh should consult the 
state library extension agency for advice as 
to methods of helping the library staff in 
such a program. Individually and as a unit, 
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the memben of the library board can often 
arrange granta or scholarships toward com* 
plete professional training for library employ- 
ee!. Frequently such an arrangement is made 
with the pledge from the staff member Ui rt!- 
turn to the library's onployntent for a given 
period, bringing to the library's services thv 
advantages of professional training. 

Recruitment of promising candidates to 
the profusion of librarianship is one of the 
pressing problenu of library work today. 
Every library trustee, therefore, should be 
aware conitantly that the spark of interest 
shewn by a ataff member ia worthy of en- 
couragen^nt Today's untrained and inexperi- 
enced page may well be the brilliantly 
competent and tii^y trained librarian of 
tomorrow, provided proper inspiration and 
practical financial a^fiistance are forthcoming. 
No library ia so small or so lacking in 
resources that ita board members cannot 
provide encouragement and cooperation to 
ite librarian and its staff members in this 
important respect 

THE TRUSTEE AS POLICY-MAKER 

Why is eetabiishment of the library's 
policjes so important? 

Every library needs written stat^ents of 
its policies, governing rules, and regulations 
to ^irnue fair and impartial treatment of all 
patrons and all ewaployeea. Tlie board should 
also recorc in writing the library's objectives 
of service, together with its criteria of book 
selection. 

Library boarda should determine and re- 
tard their pc^dei on: 

1. Hours open and houn of staff duty; 
holidays 

2. Va»tion and sick l^ve for librarian 



and staff 

3. Ssibry schedule and personnel 
classification plan 

4. Type and quality of books and other 
library materials to be added to the 
library collection 

5. ('harges for lust hooks; fin^ on over- 
due books 

6. Services to schools and specialized 
groups 

7. Special services (to non-resident bor- 
rowers; uae of naeeting hail, etc.) 

8. Acceptance of gifts and memorials 

9. Methods of extending services (bran- 
ches, bookmobile, participation in syK- 
tem, etc.) 

10. Public relations and publicity 

U. Payment of espenses for trustees and 
staff to attend library conferences, 
workshoi^, and professional meetings 

12. Payment of state and national associ- 
ation dues for board and library 

The library board should be receptive 
toward nr«ded changes and revisions of polity 
in order to meet sitimtiona which arise. This 
means periodic evaluation of service and goals. 
Policy statements should be clear, yet expres- 
sed in broad terms since they are a basis for 
procedure and do not include details of pro- 
cedure. They should be in accord with the 
purpose and legal basis of the library. Once 
adopted, a policy should have the unanimous 
support of the entire board, libiarian, and 
staff. 

Trustees will find policy-making treated 
at some length in Winser's A Handbook for 
Library Truateet (Bowker, 1969), and in 
PubUc Library PoUdes-Qeneral and Specific, 
Public Library Reporter Number 9 (ALA, 
1060). 
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In such matters as book selection and 
censorship, trustees have the strong backing 
of the "Library Bill of Rights" adopted by 
the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1948 as revised in 1961, and the 
"Freedom to Read" statement endorsed by 
the Council of ALA in 1953. 

THE TRUSTEE AND PUBLIC REIATIONS 

What part doea a trustee play in the 
iibjrary't public relations? 

Every library trustee finds very soon after 
appointment that he shares, with the librar- 
ian, the staff, and the other board memlierK, 
the role of forming the public "image" of the 
library. The librarian and staff, because of 
their daily and hourly wuitacta and patrons 
served, set the climate of the library. 

In the final analysis, the owners who^ re- 
quirements must be met are the citizens of 
the community. Any public relations program 
must be designed to reach these citizens and 
relate the library to them. Board members 
have the responsibility of effecting good pub- 
lic relations for their library in their contacts 
with the community at large. The trustee 
should remember that the public supports 
and owns its library, and the library board 
is appointed to govern this institution as a 
public trust. 

Library trustees through their many and 
varied contacts in organized and social groups 
have endless opportunitiea to talk about 
library services and to explain library policies 
and needs. Tke conscientious trustee will never 
miss an occasion to build up good will for the 
lib/ary. He will make a special effort to keep 
governmtntal and l^islative bodies informed 
of the library program. At the same time, he 



is sensitiv e to the citizen and community niHids 
and demands which he translates .nto policy 
govemiiig the library's services. The truNtec 
in this way serves as an invaluable liaison 
between the library and the public. 

Numerous channels are available, especial- 
ly to the small hbrary, for favorable library 
publicity. Small-town newspapers usually wel- 
come a regular book review feature or stories 
about the library. Donated time on radio or 
television may be used for book reviews, call- 
ing attention to new books and materials re- 
reivc»d at the library, and to publicizing littli'- 
known servicis rendered by the library. Whtn 
stronger financial support, a building and 
improvement program, or favorable tax legis- 
lation is needed, these channels of publicity 
iK-come priceliss assets to the library's pr<i- 
gram of progresN. 




The librarian and board members who ye 
competent speakers can share these "image 
building" efforts to create favorable publicity 
for the library. If the subject in hand is a 
question in any degree controversial, it be- 
comes the duty of the trustees, particularly 
the chairman, to be spokesmen for the library 
and to e%plain its policies in the matter. 
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NATIONAL MBRARY WEEK AND 
TRUSTEES 

SmtiUer libraries will do well to avail them- 
selves of the ready-mack* public relations j>ro. 
1,'ram which the anitual National Library 
Week offers. National Library week betomes 
for many small libraries an open-house week, 
during which the public is specially invitetl 
to visit its library and become lietter ai- 
quainted with its facilities. National Library 
Week activity^^uis produced favorable com- 
munity action in carrying out improvements 
to the library through the emphasis on the 
library's services, its needs, and its plans. 
Such efforts need not be confined to one 
springtime week of the year but rather shfiuld 
be continuous on the part of library board 
members. ALTA adopted a resolution at its 
meeting in 1960 tliat "trustees should ust' 
National Library Week as a time to spotlight 
the needs and services of all the library re- 
sources in the community and to enlist fhc 
support of all citizen groups in a year anmnd 
program." The resolution further recommt ruls 
that trustees tak^ the lead in forming local 
NLW tuminitUt s, "'comiKJ.sed of civic, ethu a 
tional, cultural and recreational leaders to 
promote betUr library service," A firm ob- 
jective, or program of objectives, should hv 
rei-ommended to such committea* by the 
library board, and efforts toward achievement 
should 1)€ pushed toward the goal throughout 
the year. 

Public relations of the library shoukl \w 
a continuing year-around program, worke<l 
out by the board and the librarian coopera- 
tively, and pursued every d.?y of the week in 
order to assure public interest and support 
lor the library's program. Libraries exist to 
bring together books and people. A publir- 
relations program is often the nieano of in 
troducing the two. 



THE TRUSTEE AND THE LIBRARY'S 
FINANCES 

What does a trustee need to knjw about 
the finances of a library? 

Thf simplest an.-^wer to that question is 
iilso Ihi! most truthful: Everything. Without 
a knowledge of what the library's resources 
art', what its financial needs demand, and 
what its growth and expansion entail, the 
iMiartI cannot make a move toward sensible 
planning of its operations. 

Kjrst, every library trustee should know 
his library's financial liack ground: the govern- 
mental body allotting the library's appropri- 
ation, the entire resources of tax monies for 
these purposes, and the library s fair share 
of such tax revenues. 

Se<ond, trustees of small libraries should 
^jround themselves thoroughly in the financial 
needs of the library. The board act^ as an 
advisory committee to the librarian in prepar- 
mg the Imdget. It is the business of the board 
lo spend the money, not to save it. Since the 
fuiuls involved are public monies to Ik- siH-nl 
upon the public's business to meet a public 
demand, the trustee should be sure that the 
amount requited is sufficient to produce 
satisfactory library service. 

Third, trustees should remember in pre- 
paring the library's budget that not only costa 
of daily operation as reflected in current ex- 
jx'nses should be figured, but provision should 
l>e ^de for expansion of the library's services 
from year to year. 

The board of trustees must be prepared 
to point out reasonable source for needed 
additional funds, "whether enlarged appropri- 
ation from the governmental body, a bond 
issue, or an upward revision of the library's 
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tA% levy with the legal hmit. Not only should 
the library board recognize the logical Kourci> 
of additional fundus but its metnt^rs must be 
prepared to justify and def^ind the need for 
such expenditure. This will niean taking intc} 
account the total conununity budget and 
other community planning, and relating tiw 
vital needs of the library to the improvement 
of the cxpmmunity. Understanding and justi- 
fication will be demanded by both govern « 
mental bodks and the general public, and 
it is the responsibility of the library Inmrd 
to create a favorable reception for such 
proposals. 

It will readily be seen that a tru^stee in- 
formed in tiMise matters must make a thur 
ough study of tax laws governing his library. 
He must acquire a working knowledge of the 
provisions of any proposed library bond issue 
or tax levy. The library board bears legal re- 
sponaibftlity fo^ the use made of the library's 
funds. To carry this responsibility wisely, the 
library trustee needs to be fuUy informed of 
the library's financial affairs and to recogni-^e 
the cost of strong library service. 

Favorable tax legi^Uaiion and bimd issiu^ 
do no^ pass by themselves, as every librLry 
trustee comas to know. Therefore, the library 
board also has the responsibihty of leading 
an active campaign to educate the voters of 
the community about tte library's neecis. The 
library board should join with the state 
trustee organization in endorsing and working 
for any needed state legislation. Should a 
propoaed county tax levy be the question, the 
library board can join with board memberb 
of other libraries throughout the o^untry in 
working for a broader tax base for their 
libraries 

Tto« are frankly political activities, nee- 
essa/y to foster ti^ growth of a public insti 
tution through public monks. Library truste*^ 



are public officials, and to discharge their 
{iuty tu the public trust they bear, they 
must, when necessary, step into the poiiiKal 
arena at tlie locaU state, and national levels 
in defense of their libraries. To do less 
would \ye to neglect the obligation assumed 
by every library trustee when he acceptn 
appointment. 

TRUSTEE ACTIVITIES IN THE LIBRARY 
WORLD 

What is the trustee's place in the library 
world"^ 

'J'hc trustet: upon entering service on a 
library board, finds himself catapulted into a 
{H>sitii>n of intimn ; relationship and direct 
control in a highly profeikjional world. Like 
every other profession, that of the library has 
its own clearly defined standards, its own 
technical language, its own practitioners of the 
art. The trustee is apt to feel inhibited by 
this situation. 

Once the trustee attains some degree of 
familiarity and working knowledge of the 
library world, his layman^s background and 
vhwpoint are definite assets. His background 
m the world beyond the limits of the library 
enables him to carry out his legally appoint- 
ed function as citizen control of the library, 
acting as liaison between the public in 
general and the library. The layman's view- 
point is apt to be a fr^h one, and brought 
to bear upon library problems, may well cast 
new and helpful hght. 

Many activities are open to the trustee 
Participation in these activities will help the 
trustee gain familiarity with the librery world, 
and a working knowledge of its operations. 

NATIONAL AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

First among these activities ranks mem- 
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ber&hip in library asstjciations, both the state 
library usaociation end the American Library 
Association. Uo library is too small to parti- 
ticipate in these organizations, and all havt* 
much to contribute and to gain from this 
participation. Such membership* helps the 
trustee broaden his horizons and think in 
terms of libraries and not just a library. 
Most state organizations have a truHtee «•<•- 
tion which devotes its program to disiURsion 
of trusts affairs and education in trust4'e- 
ship. Active participation inUi^'e wo*"*^ 
state trustee organization brings the trustee 
into contact with the other library trustees of 
his state, enriching him in an exchange <»f 
knowledge and experience. Solutions for lotal 
problems ai^ Often arrived at by such pcM)lin^ 
of ideas. The slate trustee organization, in 
addition, offers trustees an effective inutrument 
through which U) work C«l- library h-gislHtion. 
to endorse or op|x«y m»vcmenti< uff«-< iin« 
the welfare of'l^ibrariex, and l<> In- h.ar«l as 
part of a state voice at the national U-vt l 

Membership in the American Library 
Trustee Association, the trustt-e division of 
the American Library A&sociation, gives liu- 
trustee a broader arena of operations. ALT A 
presents each year, at the ALA Annual Con- 
ference, a national trustee workshop which 
generates ideas for participanU to take hnmt- 
and put to work at the local level. ALTA 
also holds an annual session of the National 
Assembly of Library Trustee, whose delegates 
are chosen by the state associations Ui meet 
and discuss library and trustee affairs and 
to recommend policy for official ALTA m»m- 
bership action. Throughout the year, throujjh 
its president and executive secretary, iia c«'»>- 
mittees, voluminous correspondence, and Thr 
PubUc Library Trusiee~ a quarterly publita- 
tion <li.strihuted by state library extensifxi 
agenc-es, ALTA works with the trustees of 
the t intry in an effort to br^den educa- 
tion in trusteeship, assist in solving trusts 



problems, and to make trusteeship count 
effectively in the ever-all betterment of 
libraries yveiywhere. 

ALl ^ .membership, as well as member- 
ship in most at^te trustee associations, carries 
Hs a f^M^requisiU* membership in the library 
a.ssociation itself. Too many trusitees tend to 
narrow their horizons by participating only 
in the truHtof activities of both state and 
national organizations. Attendance at general 
sessions of lH)th associations will inform the 
trustee of the librarian's problems and their 
suggested st)lutions. Trustees must learn all 
they can about that professional world in 
ordt^r to a< t as liiiison" Iwtweeh the layman's 
world and the professional librarian's world 

SlHStSlhfully. 




GOVERNOR'S CONFERENCES OF 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES 

Statewide conferences of public library 
truHUies, called by the Governor, have l)een 
held Huctressfuily in many states. Most of 
these states have found this method of trus- 
tee education so successful that many of 
thrm have held more than one such confer- 
ence, while others plan additional conferences 
in the near future. The over-all impact of 
such a conference is reported to have such 
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direct effects as stimulation of widespread 
interest, implementation of library legislf.- 
tion, focus ^ attention on present deficien- 
cies in the public libraries, and creation uf 
a favorable library climate. Usually called to 
conaider one central theme, such conferences 
offer one or two days of conc^entrateiJ er;p« 
sition and discussion by the best profe.ssionul 
and truatee talent available. 

FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 

Friends of the LiBrary groups are a boon 
to librari^ of every size. The trustee rt 
senta citizen control of the library; the 
Friends of the Library represent citizen par- 
ticipation in the library. Cloi^e and cordial 
cooperation between the library board and 
the Friends produces many benefits to the 
library. Library trustees should assist in every 
way in the organization and activities of the 
Friends group, and the board should lead the 
way in defining the library's needs as ^onls 
for the Friends to attain. 

Friends of the Library groups are v'xUzen^ 
of the community whc^ awarenes.s of the 
library and its importance makes them will 
ing to work for its progress. Suih groups 
determine their programs by the netuis of 
the library and the community. According to 
local conditions, tliese groups have at various 
times and places worked to create public sup- 
port and good public relations for the library; 
to encourage gifts, endowments and mem- 
oriais; to raise financial support for special 
library projects and expansions not coveretl 
by the regular budget; to work for favorable 
library legislation; to increase hours of serv 
ice offered by the library and t^ bmaden its 
ecope of service; to campaign for new hbrary 
buildings, or improvement of exi.sting huiUI 
ings; to create public awareness of the 
library's place in the community. OthiT goah 



will .sufK^st themsi^l- is, srn^ung out of par- 
ticular aeeds. 

Smaller iiliraric^, whose bud^jets often 
must be stretched to cover bare opi^rational 
expenses, will find Friends groups resourceful 
and effective in providing not oniy support 
for iiun»aHi*d faribties but fur securing con- 
veniences and materials which the library 
could not otherwise offer. In some libraries 
Friends share the work load as regularly 
si'heduled volunteer workers. Friends of the 
Library spc>nNoi projei ts to improve the 
library, volunteer practical assistance, and. 
in M^^neral, work untiringly to keep the library 
l>efore the public as a community citizenship 
project. 

TrusttHih wishin)? addilionali information 
about ori^anization c»f a Friends of the 
Library group should request it from their 
state library extension agency, or direct their 
inquiries to the Library Administration Divi- 
sion, American Library Association. 

THE OBJECTIVE OF THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
-IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE 

What additional steps can the trust<>r of 
a small library take to achieve the objective 
o/ *Tonsiant Ijetterment of his library and its 
services to the public?'* 

Trustees who have taken to heart the 
responsiliiiities of their office find that 
increasing knowledge of trusteeship brings 
ever-higher aspirations for the libraries they 
M»rve. Yet, faced with the twin problems of 
rLsing costs and growing demands upon the 
iihrar>\ many library boards find themselves 
in a dilemma which neither careful planning 
nor practical contrivance will solve. The 
st-andards of minimum service to the com- 
rnunifv Huggrste<i by the American Library 
Assmiati<in may re<ecle into an impossible 
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distanca FinaiMnal resmurces of the Ubnu^ oft^^ 
fall far short- U today's em* incr^ising and 
broadening demands upon its 8ervio& Many 
small libraries have a high per capita c^t 
but still lack enough money to give adequate 
library service. 

On every side, the board hears of the 
advantage offered by system libraries. 
Trustee conferences and workshops, the library 
periodicals and publications, all bring out 
the incr^ised facilities offered by participation 
in a system. Reluctant to forfeit community 
identification with and local control of its 
library, the board of a small, under-financecl 
library may hesitate to explore this avenue 
of relief. 

The conscientious library lK)ard, however, 
realizes that in such circumstance the time 
has come to think cr^tively and to plan 
practically. Such a board, abandoning nega- 
tive impressions of the system plan, should 
begin to inv^tigate its possibilities. The 
American Library Association and the state 
library extension agencies stand ready to ex- 
plain the workings of the system program in 
detail The board of a small library owes its 
community the obligation of investigating a 
plan which has worked near-miracles of ex- 
panded service to small libraries all over the 
country. 

The first discovery made by the board of 
a small library is that neither loss of local 
identity nor of local control follows adoption 
of the system plan. C^tain legal and con- 
tractual obligations must be met, but the 
same conditions follow every busings trans- 
action into which the iibrai^ enters. Personal 
adjustments must be made, as in every work- 
ing relationship. But the fear that all mem- 
ber library in a system must necessarily be 



as alike as peas in a pod is groundless. Re- 
gional library systems were established for the 
purpose of improving and expanding existing 
library services. It is recognized that good 
library service is that service which best meete 
the needs of the individual community. To 
reduce all member libraries to unidentifiable 
san^nei^ would be a self*defeating descent 
into mediocrity. 

In the regional library system, small pub- 
lic libraries may receive from the regional 
library center books, periodicals, and related 
library materials; services of personnel, such 
as specialists in children's work, art, display, 
and public relations service; technical advi- 
sory service in building and weeding book 
collections and in b(K)k selection and pur- 
chase, use of space and equipment-all predi- 
cated upon the needs and demands of the 
community. The small literary which joins 
such a system finds itself with almost un* 
limited resources to draw upon. Its board 
S€?eH the library actually realizing expansion 
of services which had heretofore been but 
dreams. 

The important additional step in trustee- 
ship ^ sugg^ted to trustees of small libraries: 
study the possibiliti^ and obligations of the 
regional system plan. Every state library ex- 
tension agency can advise of the program's 
workings in complete detail. 

Every library trustee comes, sooner or 
later, to recognize the true significance of 
his responsibilitira toward his public trust. 
The trustee of the small public library meets 
his larger challenge with self-education, en- 
thusmsm for the job in hand, creative plan- 
ning, and complete dedication to his library 
and his community. 



Sample Bylaws 



Article I— Name 



This organization shall he caUed "The Board of Trustees 

of the Library eristing by virtue of the 

provisions of Chapter of the Laws of the 

State of - , ard exwdang the powers 

and authorit)' and assuming the responsibilities delegated 
to it under the said statute. 



Artide H-Offic^n 

Section 1. The officers shall be a president, a vice president, a secre- 
tary, and a treasurer, elected from among Ae appointed 
trustees at the annual meeting of d)e board. 

Section 2. A nominating committee shaD be appointed by the presj- 
dent three months prior to the annual meeting who wlD 
present a slate of officers at the annua] meeting. Additional 
nomirations may be made from the floor. 

Section 3. Officers shall serve a term of one year from the annual 
meeting at whidh they ytrt elected and until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. 

Section 4. The president shall preside at all nu^etings of the boards 
authorize calls for any special meetingr:, appoint aB com- 
mittees, execute aH docuxnents authorized by iht board, 
serve as an e%-offido voting member of aH committees, and 
generally perform aH duties associated with that office. 
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The vice president, in the event of the absence or dis- 
ability of tihe president, c»r of a vacancy in that office, shall 
assimie and perforai the duties and fuuoctions of the presi- 
dent. 

The secretary shaU keep a true and accurate record of all 
meetings of the board, shall issue notice of all regular and 
special meetings, and shaU perform such other duties as 
are generally associated vidth that office. 
The treasurer shall be the disbursing officer of the board, 
co-sgn all checks, and shall perform such duties as gcn- 
eraUy devolve upon the office* He shall be bonded in an 
amount as may be required by a resolution of the board. 
In the absence or inability of the treasurer, his duties shall 
be performed by such Jther members of the board as the 
board may designate. 

Article Hi-Meetings 

Section I. The regular meetings shall be held each month, the date 
and hour to be set by the board at its annua! meeting. 

Section 2. The annual meeting, which shall be for the purpose of the 
election of officers and the adoption of an annual re- 
port, shall be heki at the time of the regular meeting in 
^nKmth) of each year. 

Section 3. The order of business for regular meetings shall include, 
but not be bmited to, the following items which shall be 
covered in the sequence shown so far as circumstances will 
permit: 

(a) EoU call of members 

(b) Disposition of minutes of previous regular meft 
ing aiKl any intervening spcxnal meeting 

( c) Director's financial report of the library 

(d) Action on bills 

( e) Progress and service report of director 

(f) Committee reports 

(g) G^mimunications 

(h) Unfinished business 

(i) New business 

J 1 



Section S. 



Section 8, 



Section 7. 



(j) Public presentation to, or discussion with, the 

board 
(k) Adjournment 

Section 4. Special meetings may be called by the secretary at the 
direction of the president, or at the request of mem- 
bers, for the transaction of business as stated in the call 
for the meeting. 

Section S. A quopim for the tiaiisaction of busiixess at any meeting 
shall consist of members of the board present in per- 
son. 

Secfion 6. Conduct of meetings i Proceedings of all meetings shall 
be governed by Robertas Rules of Order. 

Article IV— Library Director and Staff 

The board shall appoint a qualified library director who 
shall be the executive aiwJ adnuniscrative officer of the 
library on behalf of the board and under its review and 
direction. The director shall recommend to the board the 
appointment and specif)^ the duties of other employees and 
shaB be held responsible for the proper direction and 
supervision of the staff, for the care and maintenance of 
hbrajy property, for an adequate and proper selertion of 
books in keeping with the stated policy of the board, for 
the efficiency of library service to the public and for its 
financial operation within the limitations of the budgeted 
appropiatioa In the case dE part-time or temporary em- 
ployees, the director sbaB have interim authority to ap- 
point without prior approval of the board provided that 
any sudb appointment shall be reported to the board at its 
next regular meeting- 

Artsde V-Committces 

Section 1. The president shall appoint committees of one or more 
members each for such specific purpows as the business of 
tibc board may require from time to time- The committee 
shall be considered to be discharged upon the completion 
^ of the purpose for which it was appointed and after the 

final report is made to the board. 



Section 2. All committees shall make a progress report to the Iibrar\ 

board at each of its meetings . 
Section 3. No committee will have other than advisory powers unless. 

by suitable action of the board, it is granted specific power 

to act. 



Article VI-General 

Secfton L An affirmative vote oi the majoritN of all members of the 
board present at the time shall be necessary to approve 
any action before the board. The president may vote upon 
and may move or second a proposal before the board. 

Section 2. The bylaws may be amended by the majority vote of all 
members of the board provided uritten notice of the pro- 
posed amendment shall have been mailed to all members 
at least ten days prior to the meeting at which such action 
is proposed to be taken. 

Section 3, Any rule or resolution of the board, whether contained in 
these bylaws or otherwise, may be suspended temporarily 
in connection with business at hand, but such suspension^ 
to valid, may be taken only at a meeting at which tuo- 

thirds ( of the members of the board ihall be pcs^ 

ent and two-thirds of those present shall so approve. 
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SMALL LIBRARIES PROJECT PAMPHLETS 
and the 
LIBRARY TRUSTEE 

In 1956, The American Library Association adopted a new set of public 
library standards, Public iUhnoAy ShamIcZ} a Guide, to E\^aluation uiUh 
aUimm StcuidaKd6, which recomaended that libraries work togeth-r in 
sya terns of libraries. Although there is progress in the formation of 
library syateas. Trustees and Ubrarians in small cooanunities continue 
to express interest in giving better library service at the local level. 
The idea of the Small Libraries Project is to assist trustees and 
librarians in planning and evaluating library services. The Aiaerican 
Library Association received an Initial grant of $60,040 to implement 
the idea and a subsequent grant of #31,602. The two year project was 
instituted on May 1, 1961 to conclude April 30, 1963. 

Objectives of the project were; 1. To aid the trustees of public libraries 
m small coimunities to develop the best possible policies for good Ub^'^y 
service. 2. To assist the librarians of small community libraries who have 
not had the benefit of professional library training to effect the best 
possible adoinistration and library program. 

Project guidelines were: a. To be written for the librarian and trustees 
of public libraries in small communities, b. The materials would contain 
aiuile clearly presented information on library procedures and policies. 
c^e'm^terlaL w^ld consider subjects in a broad sense, d. The materials 
S;uld brf or the operation of established libraries, only. e. Wo^ld ^^ress 
the responsibility of the small public library for exercising a leadership 
role in the development of adequate public library service. 
The basic pamphlets are: 1. The Public Ubrary, A Tool for Modern Living; 
^T^e sLir?ublic Ubrary. Its Establishment, f S^P^^^JJ^^f ^,2^?'^^' 
Lt; 3. The Trustee of a Small Public Library; 4. The Library Staff. 
r^Biilding & Maintaining the Small Ubrary; 6. Orgar.i^ing ^^^^^^^^^^ « 
book collection; 7. Organising for Good Ubrary Service; Reader s 
G^dance Service in a Small Public Library; 9. Reference Service s in a 

S^^f cirnityrS^Telli g the Story; f,; -^.^-^ ^^^^ 

vertical file, etc. 

The Small Libraries Project Pamphlets are -^^^i^^J^^/^^.^^^^^.^liiLoi.. 
Library, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 
OR, ask your librarian for the pamphlets. 

acXlvlZLu io^ yoa^ cammnity. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 



POUCY HAIiUAL AIID HAIflBOOK 

I. GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE LIBRARY. 

The Public Library atten-pts to make available 

to the public the best possible facilities for obtaining information and know- 
ledge, for stimulating the search for new ideas, providing opportanity for 
acquaintance with the past and offering the pleasure to be found in books. 

The board accepts as a major responsibility the continous exploration of ways 
to increase the nuniier of library users and the amount of material circulatec. 
It attcHipts to provide the widest possible range of opinion, ideas and infom.a- 
tion within its physical and budgetary limitations, while maintaining constait 
vigilance against Intolerance^ bias and censorship. The challenge presented 
by divergence of opinion is ever-present, and never more so than in the effoit 
to maintain a library that will supply the needs of an entire community. 
Despite the changes in public opinion that may occur from one decade to the 
next, the library atten^ts to serve the community with a balanced collt^ctinn 
in works of fiction and non-fiction. 

The board affirms the principles set forth in the Library BilJ of Riglits and 
the Freedom to Read, both of which are printed in the Appendix. 

n. SELECTION AND APPOINnfENT OF TRUSTEES. 

City or municipal libraries are established and operate under the Idaho Code. 
Sections 33-2601. 33-2603, to 33-2608. ^ 

1. Nuj nher of trustees to be appointed. 

A A Loard of five library trustees, selected from the citizens at la^^e. 
shall be appointed by the city council. Not more than one ii.eniber of the 
city council may be a member of the board at any time. 

B. 'Hie board favors the long-established custom of having five membLi'-, 
appointed at large and a non-voting city councilman who attends board 
meetings and acts as liaison member for the board and the city go^ernini-nt. 

2. Term of office: 

A. Library trustees shall hold their office five years from date of aimnint 
ment and until their successors are appointed. The term of one board member 
will expire each year. Trustees may not serve more than two consecutive 
terms of five years each. (This is not mandated in the Idaho Code, but is 
policy adopted by Nampa Publi'c Library Board.) 

3. Organization of board: 

A Board officers shall consist of a Chairman. Vice-chairman, and Secretary, 
who shall be elected each year at the regular meeting in October. They 
shall take office on the following January 1st. 

B. The chairman shall not be eligible to succeed himself in that office. 

4. Vacancies: 



A Ail vacancies shall be reported to the city council withxn five days by 
the board of trustees and shall be filled by appointment m the same 
manner as appointments are piade original Ix-Appoint^nts to complete an 
O unexpired tetm shall be forHthe rcs^^ of the term only. 



5. Compensation; 
A. No compensation shall be paid or allowed to any trustee. 

III. POWERS AND DUTIES OF TRUSTELS . 

1. The board of trustees manages and controls the affairs of the library. They 
shall make and adopt such by-laws, rules and regulations for their own gui- 
dance and fox the govemraent of the library as may be expedient. They shall 
detenaine any question of policy. 

2. They shall have exclusive control of the expenditure of all monies collected 
for the library fund, and the supervision, care and custody of the library 
building. Such money shall be drawn from the treasury by the proper officers, 
upon properly authenticated vouchers of the board of trustees. 

3. The board selects and appoints a librarian and assistants, prescribes rules 
for their conduct and fixes their salaries and duties. 

4. The board adopts a yearly buiiget with the advice and assistance of the 
librarian, allocating the proper amounts for books, salaries, maintenance 
and other operating expenses. 

5. The board, with the assistance of the librarian, must prepare the necessary 
and proper reports from the library for the city government and the State 
Library board. 

IV. POWERS AND DUTIES HELD JOINTLY BY BOARD AND LIBRARIAN . 

1. Both the board and the librarian shall be responsible for public relations 
and interpreting the library to the public. 

2. The librarian and the board will work together in the {ireparation of the 
annual budget . 

3. The librarian ami the board will cooperate in obtaining adequate funds for 
library operation. 

4. The purchase of books and library materials and the purchase of equipment 
shall be approved jointly by the librarian and the board. (See book 
selection policy. Section X). 

V. O THER DUTIES ttELU bY LIBRARIAN . 

1. The librarian is responsible for general administration and supervision o^ 
the entire operation of the library. 

2. The librarian recommends employment of personnel and supervises their work. 
He establishes work schedules, handles personnel problems, maintains work 
records, prepares payrolls and is responsible for in-service training. 

3. The librarian attonds all or p^Jft .)f each board meeting, as desired by the 
board. 

4. The librarian shall keep the financial records and present a summary at 
each board meeting. 

3 a 
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VI. PERsu?^\hL poi.icrus. 

1 Trustees should designate official holidays when library will be closca. 
annual leave and sick leave for staff, minimum wage. etc. and make thest- 
a inatter of record for the staff. As a general rule, they should confoiT, 
to the regulations governing other city employees,. 

VII. WHO MAY USK Tl€ LIBRARY. 



1 The library will serve all residents of the city. Persons lot residing 
within the city liraits shall be required to pay an annual fee of $5.00 
per family per year for the privilege of checking out books or nateriaJs. 
Tfiere is no charge for use of library materials on the premises. 

2 The use of the library or its services may be denied for due cause. Such 
cause may be failure to return books or to pay penalties, destruction of 
library property, disturbance of other patrons or any other objectionable 
conduct on library premises. 

VI n. SHRVICi S (IF I' HE LIBRARY. 

1 l-he library shall be open six days a week. Hours of operation shall 'u' 

dt-tenmned by the librarian and the hoard and shall be as long as P"^^ib e 
within the limitations of budget , staff, and public need 

conform to those of other offices in the city. Compensation for overtime 
shall conform to that of other city employees. 

' The library shall attempt to work closely with public school and col U->;e 
libraries in the city, eliminating duplication of specialized materials 
ind services where this .seems feasible. 

3 Meeting; rooms in the Irbrary shall be available for use by the pubUr .n 
accordaiice with the following regulations: ( dr-aft S mrlude) 



IX. GIFTS A.ND i).)NATIONS, 



Books and other materials will be accepted on the condition 
librarian has the authority to make whatever disposition he deems .idvi.aM. 

2. GUIS of money, real property and/or stock will be ^/^.^.lon ' ' 
with ,tate an4 city codes governing such gifts. (See State Code 3i-2607) 

3. li.o library will not accept for deposit materials which are not outright 
gi fts. 

4. All gift periodicals and materials accepted for display or use shall b. 
labeled "Gift." 

BfKlK SHLECTIO.N POLICIHS. 

Fk3ok selection is probably the single most important area in public library 
^licy a^!Iiints?ration ilie librarian and the board will rely on their 
best judgment, aided by reputable and recognized review sources and consi- 

r tion'of p;evailing'sta!idards. ri.ey will "nsider with -spec^ 
plaint th.t is presented in good faith and in a ^-^^^"^^^J^^J^^^^. ^^/.^ , 
qualifitMl patron of the ____„___„„™- — _ 

i. n,e board will not consider the random selection of a passage taken out 
of cuntex a "reasonable" complaint. 
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2. The board will not consider a petition signed by a nuiaber of persons a 
valid coispiaint in and of itself unless each signatory coisiplies with the 
standard procedure for entering a conylaint. 

3. Co^)lalnts will not be considered from persons ineligible to use the 

^Public Library (e.g. non-residents of the city 

who have not paid the non-resident fee, etc.). 

4. AU legitimate objections and grievances will be considered carefully and 
thoughtfully if the patron will fill out a form, prr>vided by the librar;/, 
giving the following information: 

Patron's nsaee and address. 

Title, author and publisher of the objectionable material. 
Reasons for objections. 

An affirmation that he had read the material in question. 

5. Cosplsints will be presented to the board by the librarian. The board 
will review the book and the complaint. No book will be removed from the 
whelves without approval of such action by a majority vote of the board 
of trustees. 

Notice of action to retain or remove a book will be sent to the complainant (s) 
in writing. 

XI. PUBLIC REUTIONS AND PUBLICITY. 

1. The board encourages the attendance of the librarian, the trustees and 
aesbers of the staff at professional meetings insofar a£ time and sound 
budgeting permit. The board favors affiliation of the library with the 
major state and national library associations, and the payment of such 
dues as may be necessary from library promotion funds. 

2. The librarian, as general administrator, shall handle items of publicity 
and promotion'for the library. Routine items concerning the operation of 
the library may be released to news media at the discretion of the librarian. 
Any matter related to general library policy must be approved by the board 
(or the board chairman) before release to the media. 



(This Manual prepared by Nampa (Idaho) Public Library Board) 
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Ill . THE CHALLENGE OF TRUSTEESHIP, FROM A TO 2 , by Edward Strable, 
Exeauttve Secretary , Ameriaan Lihrary Tr*uBtee ABSociatian 



A. Attend boca*d meetinga. 

B. Employ a competent and qualified librarian at an adequate salary. 

C. Provide an adequate and qualified staff to work with the librarian. 

D. Establish conditions of employment and provide for the welfare of the 
staff. 

E. Provide for building and space needs and maintain the library's 
property. 

F. Study the programs and needs of the library in relation to the cormunity 
by keeping informd of aonmmity ahangea, trenda, needa^ and 
intereeta. 

G. Detonaine the purpose and objectives of the library and reexamine them 
periodically. 

H. Determine and adopt written policies to govern the operation and pro- 
gram of the library, and assign the execution of policy to the librarian 
and the staff. 

I. Study, adopt, and implement a clear-cut policy and procedure in the 
area of book selection and censorship. 

J. Establish rules and regulations governing the use of the library, upon 

the recommendation of the librarian. 
K. See that accurate records are kept on file at the library. 

L. Seaure adequate funda from the appropriating agency, and from new eounyea 
if neaeaaaryt ^ oaxvy out the library 'a program <md to make the 
objaotiv&B for oonatantly improved aervioe a reality. 
M. Administer gifts of money and property according to the terms of bequests. 
N. Assist in the preparation of an annual budget. 

0. Eatabliah, ax^pport, and participate in a vital publia relatione program 
for the library, 

P. Report regularly to the governing officials and to the general public. 
Q. Coordinate library activities with those of public officials, civic 
groups, and other coisnunity organizations. 
Contribute special knowledge of the community to library staff members 
so they can more effectively serve the community which supports the 
library. 

S. Know loaal, state, and federal library labia . 

T. Actively support state and national library legislation which improves 
and extends library service. 

U Know and understand the resources available through the statewide 

library development program and study the advantages of participation 
in the program. ^ . 

V. Keep abreast of public library standards and library trends. 

y Arrange, aid, encourage and attend regional, state and national trustees 
metinga and workaf^a for a fuller utilization of trustee talent 

and essperienoe. 
X. Affiliate with professional organizations. 

Y Be knowledgeable of the services and activities of the state library. 

z'. Encourage the recruitment of library personnel by assisting library agencies 

in their activities and by placing materials for recruitment in the hands 

of educational institutions. 
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THE TRUSTEE OF A LIBRARY COOPERATIVE SYSTEM 

Supplement C to 
Small Libraries Project 
Pamphlet *3 



THE LIBRARY COOPERATIVE SYSTEM 

In response to the need to reach more people through better libraries 
and improved and expanded library services, many states have developed adapta- 
tions of the library system concept. These "systems" are usually ^o^P^^^^^Y^ 
organizations of the public libraries in a logical geographic area, formed for 
the purpose of serving laeiaber libraries and through them the commimities 

encoS^sed; extending library services to those ^^^^^^^^ ^"nreirofferfnr 
aatioS of libraries of adequate size and ^^^^ources in unserved areas offering 
hiahly professional consultation services, and initiating cooperation between 
and anong all types of libraries to expand access to information. 

One of the first steps in the establishinent of a system is the prepar- 
ation of r^Uten plan of se'rvice in response to the specific needs of the area 
served, with access to full library services as a primary goal. 

THE GOVERNING BOARD OF A LIBRARY SYSTEM 

Most library systems are quided by a board of trustees. Each board, 
like the ^.stem it.elf /may be highly individual in its structure^ A ~ 
for« is the board elected from anong the trustees who serve on th^ board, ot th, 
member libraries. 

System boards have essentially the same basic purpose as the board of 
any public Hbrary to determine the policies under which the system staff 
wHi operate Sever, the system concept is new enough and developing in so 
111 direcHons as to have great influence on the kinds of persons who serve 
Tsysterboards! ^e job fs different from that of local trustee, yet si.ilar 
in many ways. 

A system trustee, for example, must concern himself with the problem 
of being a represen^t ive aware of the varieties of communities, libraries. 
aL ^roMLf^irer^This decisions. It is difficult to J^P^^f ^ 
diversities in any one community; to represent an entire system is a greater 
challenge. 

T).e system trustee must also attack a new problem Survival growth 
of the system idea depend upon elusive cooperative ^^^""^^^"^i^^^^^^/^'^^j^e 
Mocked b interests Shich -^P-^^^^ -^^^^^^ ^^"0"' aS^e ?o se t e 
cherished loc^ autonomy of libraries. P^^^J^^.^^^'/^itd'rne^ con- 

future of the system and its path to success through the wilderness 
. flicting interests, ideas, and barricades. 

4 a 
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The posit iofi of system trustee demands a degree of detachment which 
many are unable to develop, and the discussions on syste:n boards i»re peppered 
with, "MY library would not like this program." and "I couldn't sell this to 
the SMALL libraries," and "I think we are not ready to go TliAT FAR." 

When the system trustee sets out to protect his own and comparable 
libraries, he fails in understanding his role. When the system trustee ii;nore^ 
his own and other member libraries, he fails to use his knowledge positively. 
There is a fine line between these two responsibilities, 

QUALIHICATIONS OF TIIF. SYSTF.M TRUSTlil-. 

It is nornuil procedure in hiring a librarian to develop a job descrip- 
tion and use it as an assessment of the merit of the candidate. System ti^usteet- 
usually rise to their jobs through a combination of local urging (You have the 
most time to do itl, available time (to drive over there several times a mo.Uhl . 
positive interest (After all. you helped start this thing.), amb. t!on (It's the 
next step up), and watchdoggery (Someone has to see that it's done right.). 
Rarely does anyone suggest what attributes are likely to be most desirable in a 
system trustee. The assumption is made that any local library trustee will do. 

As a number of system librarian-directors can attest, the "any 
trustee- theory is a dangerous one. Local trustees can usually survive and 
even shine in the protective local setting of a smoothly functioning libnny 
with a good sUitl' and solid public support. The system trustee must be a cut 
aibove . 

A suggested check iist for selecting or nominating a system trust re 
might include: 

I iK>t-s rlif I'otrntiul systt-m trustee have a grasp of contemporar> i^pn.i..,. 
on library service, and does he ex|)ress a commitment to broad s»,r'.-ice 
to many people? 

2. Dms he have knowledge of the territory or enough curiosity to quickly 
plug in the gaps in his knowledge? 

:s. Has hir, local board service been creative and supportive of progres.s 
tijward better service? 

4 Does he have some knowledge of how to start to organize the system, 

' or how to plan for growth of a new or established system, and how to 
evaluate system progress? (Note the emphasis on HOW; he ought not to 
be. fully equipped with preconceptions and criticisms.) 

5 Is he willing to listen, but unwilling to delay needlessly making the 
' hard decisions? Is he willing to see experimentation fail as well as 

suceed? 

6 Can he divorce himself from the insular needs of his local library 
' while at the same time using that library as one measure of system 

progress? 

\ 
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7. Is he willing to speak forcefully for lihraries - to the source of 
funds and the cedi si on -makers at legislative levels? 

8. Will he take the time he say, js to read and learn in this new 
field? 

9. Will he insift upon hiring the rao:;t able people available - and will 
he know what to look for in the top executive post? 

10, Will he be able to see def icienci es and move to correct them even when 
they affect a favorite personal project? 

This is not the conventional list; it is a realistic look at how the 
systen trustee DIFFERS because his job is different from that of local trustee. 

THE RESP(»ISIBILITIES OF THE SYSTEM TRUSTKE 

We have touched upon responsibilities in suggesting the kind of trustee 
needed for a system board. Again, a list of usual duties may be useful in 
assessing how best to structure a board, direct its oT-gan nation, acquire its 
membership, and assign its other-than-legal responsibilities. 

The system board has changing responsibilities determined by the age 
and status of the system. 

Organiz ing a Syst em: At some point in every system genesis, there will 
be a first board, which wl 11 have the job of start-up. At this point, the 
duties are endless until the board recruits its first director. The board s 
job is to look ahead far enough to see what kind of talents are needed without 
lashing the system to a rigid progr.n. in advance of the arrival of professional 
help. 

Most oarJy boards will opt for a director with educational qualifica- 
tions, administrative experience, and a wide background ^^^taff- bui Idmg. 
They iiU outline basic r^^qui rements and move rapidly to the hiring stage while 
keeping up the enthusiasm of member libraries expecting overnight results. At 
least pari of the board siiould be assigned to get to know the men.ber libraries 
and their boards and even to begin to list the priorities of the members for the 
Guidance of potential director candidates. It is obvious that if the system 
Concept has been sold to a group with the promise of ^^^^ant access to informa- 
tion/the incoming director ought to know this . The board should also be 
strong enough to tell him that no program has been nailed down tight. Profes- 
sionals prefer an opt>ortunity to initiate and participate m planning. 

Once the director is on hand, the board needs to plan with ^in for the 
use of available funds in pursuit of objectives which will ^^"^^"?^^*?Sether. 
A fiood board solicits advice from member libraries at this point. The mvita- 
aSrlo^fe suggestions shouH be freely made, and the response considered 
valuable input. It is clear t • i. a f iir au.ount of existing experience that 
eai?? Ifforts io be Responsive to what the libraries consider their needs are 
ISjin«^t the continuing battle to keep the .yste^ truly "cooperative." 
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The Start -Up Period : The early days of system operation aro nt-vt-i <*o- 
gotten by libraries and librarians disposed to feel that autonomy-protection i^ 
their mission. They will be resentful of dictates, especially by a system <^^ti 
which is and should be of high educational and professional attainment. They 
will want immediate evidence that the system is really going to be effective in 
improving library services. 

The system board needs to be alert to the signs of discontent. This 
may mean quick decisions and a heavy push for a specific program, even while 
thorough planning is going on. This is the age of instant satisfaction, and th. 
agency which can supply it makes an impression. 

It is the board's function during this time to pick the trees it wants 
as the start of the forest. It cannot permit its director to concentrate solei) 
on acquiring space, staff and materials for a headquarters to the point ol per 
fection. It must expect service progress even at the cost of much free uv.num . 
Systems do not have time to reach maturity before beginning to serve. 

It is also the board's function to serve as a foil to the director. He 
must he allowed to speak freely, to test his ideas. He also n.ust be permitted 
to succeed. In short, the start-up board, having hired the best director it can 
find and afford, must place great confidence in that person and both urge and 
permit him to get the system humming. 

The Second- Round Trustee : The trustee who comes to the system board 
after the"first members have started the operation must be cut from a special 
cloth He must brief himself on what the system has done and is trying to do 
and hold his tongue. Chances are the system has not pursued exactly ^he cmirs. 
he would have preferred .rom his vantage point as a user. Hxs local board ha^ 
probably complained, or been complained to. about the failures or shortror,.gs 
of the system. Or, he may be an uncomplaining supporter coming to the bo^rd m 
euphoric mood. The ideal would be something in between: a trustee who 
what the system is doing, has watched the, service at his library level, ^as some 
idea of the problems and potentials, and expects to be a working member o? the 
board - neither uncritical supporter nor reform-the-system harper. 

The Established System : Some systems are already old enough to be opei - 
ating withTrustees who hal^ver known the library without ' , 

and ?hose who were little involved in the early days. ^^^^^^^^^^ ' 
come to a plateau of system development. The problems are few and the staff 
copes with them. The first fears of system takeover have subsided, and loca 
Hb"ries are making full use of the services. When the system has been well 
ieSetoped and has reached a plateau of service, the director and trustees must 
recognise and welcome the opportunity to explore new programs. 

The System in Trouble : So far. systems have been threatened mainly by 
loss of fii^ds.' When governmental generosity cannot be continued ^^^tem s 

faced with folding or finding new funds. Situations vary so much f ^^^^^^ , 

state that solutions cannot be suggested in ^his publication^ It should be said 
that trustees need to be aware, at every stage of system growth, that funding 
ma^be^mn Problem. Hiis is reason enough to pursue two paths: jiubUc 
relations and acc ountability . 
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The system and its trustees will have a joint responsibility to see that 
all- "publics" are informed of the existence of the system and its services to 
and through local libraries. Unfortunately, there are local libraries which 
pretend that all that extra service is their contribution. They should have 
credit for their astuteness in joining the system and for innovative and quantity 
use of system services, but somewhere the system itself must be recognized. 
Were a good system to stop, local libraries can hardly explain that they have 
been cut off by some mysterious outside force. The thrust of system public 
relations may well lie in helping local libraries to be more visible, but 
systems had better let the world of the influentials know what they are doing 
if they hope to continue solverjt. 

Accountability is a useful word but one which means little to most 
libraries. Libraries which have money accept it as their due for the greatness 
of their mission; libraries which have funds cut tend to accept as their job 
the conserving of money. Few libraries are loud in defending their need for 
Bjoney or in "accounting" for its use. When libraries learn to tell what they do 
in a more salesman like vocabulary, when they learn co show what they have 
accomplished, when they can justify expenditures by examples of help to 
those who need it - then libraries will begin to compete successfully for public 
funds now enjoyed by the more mundane services of local government. 

Systems may be rather more successful than a local library in the art 
of accountability. They should be honestly able to say, "We made it possible 
for that local library to " 

DITTIES OF TW; SYSTF.M BOARD 

Through all stages of system development, a trustee board is involved. 
A fair suiranary of that board's duties and responsibilities might read: 

1 ronstancy in making information available to system members on the 
state of the system and its needs as well as its programs and services. 

2 Selection, and reliance on. a director who is capable of leading the 
system into activities which quickly justify and constantly enhance 
the system concept of service. 

3. Continuous evaluation of the system with emphasis on meeting the 
meeds of member libraries and their peoples. 

4. Seeking secure sources of necessary funds for the present and future. 

5 Prompt decision-making in the policy field with regular review of 
■ progress. Consideration of problems on a factual basis with adequate 
input . 

6. Concern for the problem of being representative of the member libraries 
and those they serve. 

7 Commitment to the system concept as a method of obtaining better 
library services, with an open approach to changes as evidence ot 
better methods is available. 
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8. A national viewpoint of library service translated to the local level. 

9. Dedication to the job of trustee, and vision to see the position as 
one of leadership and learning, liaison and leverage, public 
relations and private support. 

10. Willini;ness to step into a job and ultimately to step down, coupled 
with positive identification and recruitment of the next wave of 
trustees. 

TIIH ORIENTATION OF THi: NF.W SYSTHM TRUSTHK 

It is to be hoped that a new trustee joining an established system board 
will have followed the system moetinfis. As a minimum, he will be familiar with 
the ordinary procedure through his local board experience. The job of tht- 
system board is to transform him into a system trustee. This is done by 
experience, but accelerated by a planned orientation program which honors the 
trustee by assuming that he is capable and concerned. 

Elements of such an orientation might be: 

1 An invitation to meet with the board president and system director 
fo' a tour of headquarters, a look at several member libraries, an 
opportunity to talk to staff in an area of special interest, and a 
subtle introduction to the work of the board through accumulated 
mater i .il . 

2 Provision of an overview uf RHCHNT activities of the hoard, an annotated 
' agenda and marked minutes may be adequate to keep the new trustee from 

embarrassing himself with uninformed questions. 

3. An opportunity to meet other members of the board over pre^meet]r,r 
coffee or other semi -social device. 

4. Instructions to the director to supply new members with background 
information when old agenda items reappear. 

5 An opportimity for the new member to tell the board of his own 
library and his reactions to system services and his special 
abilities or interests. 

t.. f;arl> assignment to a committee, task force, or special job. 

7. Respectful consideration of the new member's suggestions, even if 
the ideas were discarded many moons ago. 

8. A news release from the system to local papers about the naming of 
the new board member. 

This is not the usual introduction-to-the-back-room kind of orienta- 
tion It is a gradual acceptance and use of the new member's talents and a 
war" welcome to'the busineslof growing with the board in rapacity to govem. 
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The teacher-pupil relationship como^on to most orientation programs does not 
orient; it bores and probably destroys the ego of the tr-jstee. Letting him 
leam gradually through gentle regard for his newness is far more effective. 



THE FORMALITlIiS 

This category includes such routine but important matters as how the 
board works, the need for and extent of policies, relationship to director and 
staff, budgeting, approaches to problem-solving and the personal growth of 
trustees. 

Many of the precepts in these areas are in Pamphlet No. 3 of the Small 
Libraries Project - THE TRUSTEE OF A SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY, to which the reader 
is referred. j 

It is assumed that thi trustee of a system is different from the 
trustee of a library. His system trustee office carries with it a greater 
coraaitment in time - for attendance at meetings, exploration of issues, con- 
tacts with member libraries, and programs well beyond the demands of the local 
1 ibrary . 

It is well, therefore, to review some of the strictures which have 
special relevance to the system trustee. 

GUIDELINES FOR SYSTEM TRUSTEES 

1. Provide formal by-laws and procedures for the board so that clarity 
prevails over the "How did we do it last time?" syndrome. 

2. Discuss the role of the officers of the board: How much authority 
does the president have to act in an emergency? Does the treasurer 
supervise any employee? Is the secretary expected to take minutes? 

3 Understand, and review periodically, the responsibilities of the 
director with emphasis on the authority of a member of the board tc 
direct his actions. Be sure that new board members understand the 
lines of authority and the expectations of the board as to reporting 
from the director on da^-to-day operations. Adopt sound personnel 
policies and procedure^ for system staff. 

4 Tell the director what the board expects. Commit some of the obvious 
' details to paper. With a new director, relax as the board and 

director leam together. 

5. Move board meetings along with precise and supported agendas, good 
management from the chair, and a neat division of time among the 
talkers and the less vocal. Base decisions on how well they carry 
out the goals. Review and revise goals from time to time. 

6. Expect good reporting from the director on PJ'^^l^^f .^'^^ 
evaluations, but keep out of day-to-day operations and NEVER tell 
staff what to do except through requests of the director. 
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7. Do NOT, however, be raesroerized by the director. Be alert to catch any 
cover-up. Remember that indifferent performance will be blamed on the 
board . 

8. Back the director - especially if he's right. When he's wrong, coun- 
sel him to admit it and suggest a solution. If the flak continues, 
the board has to become involved and should have procedures for 
h?.ndling complaints. 

9. Fire the director if you have to - but only for good cause and after 
efforts at retraining. Be sure you have an impasse. 

10. By all means, join state and national library associations and parti- 
cipate. Make participation a two-way street. Your experiences as a 
system trustee are invaluable to others, and problems tend to wear 
similar faces in many places. 

11. Reward performance. Give money when you can, plus praise and promo- 
tion when justified. The staff should know that the board is not 
dedicated to a financial lid. 

12. Make the budget a planning tool and operations guide. Build J"^"/^ 

the system's aspirations. Periodically, start by asking what the system 
wants to do rather that what it can afford to continue or expand Be 
willing to drop the program that failed and try something new. 



SUMMARY 



This publication can only outline briefly some ideas for trustees and 
librarians workinc in the system setting. Each system, each board, each 
i^n Uy a^d each individual varies, and this variety is the strength an e 
weakness of any institution. The best trustees are ^^^^^.^^^flcUon 
with others and who respect differences of opinion and modes of action. 

But the system idea is the forerunner of g*-eater cooperation between 
«nd amonc libraries and other public institutions. System trustees and 
dire^rf Ire privileged to be'in a position to demonstrate how a system can be 
made to work. 

The library, as the public institution best able to serve ALL of the 
people ifnow lea^^ ng how to operate through systems. Creative ^^^rarians 
and t^siees are needed who can bring libraries to the people, thereby solicitir. 
the public's support for excellent library programs. 
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A TRUSTKF-'S tlLOSSARV m- I.I15RAKY TLRMS 



AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (ALA). 4 nntu^ial pfOfeeBionaL oryanization uhii*h 
includea all types of libvi.i-icB^ Ivbran'ona,- and truBtees. 

ANNUAL REPORT. A report deaaHbing the opcvatiuv. of the lihj>ary^ or any eodety 
or agency^ during one fiscal or calendar year. 

HllIKJET. Represents in dollars and cents, the plan for operating the library within 
an anticipated amount of in<yorf^ during a specified period of txme. 

CONTRACT SERVICES. Services a Librainj gives op rvceives as a result of formal 

agreement inth another particifyating agency ; specvfvee money and aertnoes. 

HFALTII INFORMATION RETRIEVAL CENTER (MIRC) . An organization (in Idaho) which pro- 
vides health sciences information to health professtonals in Alaska, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon mid Washington when local health sciences 
libraries cannot provide infomati an. 

ffjAHO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (lU). Statewide professional organization (for Idaho) 

which includes all types of libruidet^, librarians, trustees, and friends. 

IDAHO STATE LIBRARY (ISL) . A State Agency which fosters and promotes library 

service in the state of Idaho. 
INTERLIBRARY LOAN. A loan of library mateinal by one library to another library. 

LIBRARY SYSTEM. 2. An organization based on a plan in which library "^^^ 

together, a^mring services and reaom^ces in order to unprove serozces 
to library users. 2. A consolidated library orgamzation with a 
central library and several jatellite service units. Also called a 
Cooperative System. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE FOR THE BLIND 5 PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (NLS) . 

the Library of Cang^^Aw, Washington, DC. ProirideB specuxl dtac and 
cassette machines, books and n^agazines, UKt%lle materials , etc , Sor 
the blind and vhusically handicapped users %n the Umted States. 
See alsT' REGIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BUND & PHYSICALU HANDICAPPED. 

NETWORK. An organization of auto>iom>ur liliKiHas geographically dispersed but 
joined to share resoim;ei) <md promote cooperattan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST BIBLIOCRAPHIC CENTER (PNBCj . A book catalog ^^^^J^JI^ff^"^^ 
in various libraries in Alask.z, Oregon, Washmgtm, Idaho. Montana, 
BHtish Columbia, SaBkatcheu<m and Alberta, Canada, mfers borrow 
libixiry mateHale from each other through interlvbrary loan. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (PNU) . A regional aseociation which 
PACIFIC NORTHWLM^L^^ ^^^^^ Hirories, lihraHans and trustees fr^ the 

states of Alaska, Idaho, Mcmtana, Oregon, Washvngton, Alberts, 
British Columbia. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST REGIONAL HEALTH SCIENCES LIBRARY (PNRHSL) . ^^'^^f^J^, 
PACIFIC NUKiHWt^^^^^ ^rovidBB health sciences information to health profeasumalB 

in Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washtngton when loca. health 

sciences libraries cannot provide informat%on. 

ocrroKiA! TTRRARY SfcRVICES FOR THF BLIND f, PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. The Idaho 
REGIONAL L^^^IJJf desi<jnated a Be^onal Uhrary ^y the Ubr^jn^ 

of Congresa and is responcihle for provxd%ng Ivbrary matenals for 

blind and handicapped patrons of Idaho. 



